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RECOGNITION AT LAST! 


HE services of Dr. Joseph Kalbfus, nationally known 
a Gawee and conservationist of two decades ago, 
and pioneer secretary of the Pennsylvania Game Commis- 
sion, are about to be fittingly recognized. 

Although nineteen long years have passed since this be- 
loved champion of wildlife conservation passed to the 
Happy Hunting Ground, 
the doctrines he taught 
and the principles for 
which he stood have en- 
dured unchanged 
throughout the year. 

They were wise doc- 
trines and sound princi- 
ples. As such they weath- 
ered many storms, and 
will no doubt weather 
many more. 


The beloved Doctor’s 
feeling toward his fellow 


men, his great courage 
in the face of almost in- 
surmountable obstacles, 
his untiring efforts and 
his unbounded enthusi- 
asm—all left their marks 
in the Hall of Time. 

They still live in the 
hearts of those who 
worked with him in the 
early days of toil and 
struggle; they are em- 
blazoned on the escutch- 
eon of Pennsylvania’s 
present enviable reputa- 
tion in the field of game 
administration. 

It is the pioneer who 
deserves the monument 
—he who blazes the trail 
—he who clears it of the rocks and brambles—he who 
makes it easy and safe for others to follow. 

These things Dr. Kalbfus did, and more, during the 
twenty-four years he was at the administrative helm of 
the State’s wildlife program. 

While his splendid achievements are in themselves an 
imperishable monument to his memory, it is the wish of 
the sportsmen of Pennsylvania to erect another lasting 
memorial in his honor. 

This memorial will be in the form of a bronze plaque, 
placed in the corridor of the Capitol opposite that of his 





Dr. Joseph Kalbfus 


friend, another great public benefactor, Dr. J. T. Rothrock, 
pioneer Pennsylvania forester. Funds are being raised by 
popular subscription, a monument in which hundreds of 
sportsmen will desire to participate. If funds permit, a 
monument may also be erected in Warren County at the 
Game Refuge named in Dr. Kalbfus’ honor. 

Dr. Kalbfus became a 
nationally recognized 
leader in game adminis- 
tration long in advance 
of his untimely death, 
which occurred on Au- 
gust 10, 1919, at the age 
of sixty-seven in a rail- 
road crossing accident in 
Warren County while he 
was seeking lands for 
refuges surrounded by 
public hunting grounds. 

The circumstances 
surrounding the early 
life of Dr. Kalbfus were 
unusual. The son of a 
minister, he spent a num- 
ber of years on the west- 
ern plains during danger- 
ous frontier days, and 
suffered untold hard- 
ships. Later he read law 
and was admitted to the 
Carbon County bar, par- 
ticipating in numerous 
notable criminal cases. 

He then became a rev- 
enue officer in the an- 
thracite coal region dur- 
ing the reign of the Mol- 


ly Maguires—a _ most 
hazardous duty. Later 
he accepted a clerkship 


in the office of the Secretary of the Commonwealth and 
filled it with distinction. Thereafter he completed a course 
in dentistry at the Philadelphia Dental College and suc- 
cessfully followed that profession until he became Chief 
Game Protector of Pennsylvania, an office in which he 
served the first six years without remuneration. 





Truly Dr. Kalbfus wrought faithfully and well. He left 
his native state better than he found it, and his faith and 
his works will endure forever. 


EDITOR’S NOTE: The editor will be pleased to tell anyone interested where contributions 
may be sent to the Kalbfus Memorial Fund. 
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The establishment of a permanent Training School for Game Protectors in Pennsylvania is 

a great forward step in the training of men well qualified to carry on a progressive n 

servation program. Above is the first graduating class, in full regulation uniform, lonving; 
the Capitol at Harrisburg after the graduation exercises. 
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THE FIRST TWENTY-SEVEN GRADUATE 


By CHARLES F. STAMBAUGH 


N March 15, 1937, at 2:15 P. M., in the Senate Caucus Room 

of the State Capitol, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, the first 
class of game administrative officers ever to graduate from any 
school of its kind in the United States was given diplomas. On 
that date, twenty-seven men between the ages of 21 and 35 years, 
who had undergone and successfully finished an intensive course 
of theoretical and practical training in wildlife administration at 
the Pennsylvania Game Commission Training School near Brock- 
way, Jefferson County, appeared in complete field uniform to be 
presented with diplomas and take the oath of office with appro- 
priate ceremonies. An appreciative audience of about 200 friends 
of the graduates attended. 


Executive Secretary Seth Gordon, of the Game Commission, 
introduced the speakers. The Reverend Samuel J. Truscott, Mem- 
ber of the Pennsylvania Fish Commission, pronounced the in- 
vocation. 


The first speaker was Major Nicholas Biddle, President of the 
Pennsylvania Game Commission, who reviewed the reasons for 
establishing the School, and the Commission’s aims in this new 
venture. He pointed out that the Training School is still in the 
experimental stage, and challenged the graduates to make good, 
for upon their success or failure depends the continuation of the 
School. Their efficiency, he said, will not be judged by what they 
say, but by what they accomplish. 


Student Officer Joseph A. Leiendecker was then called upon to 
outline the activities of the students at the School, and the prac- 
tical application in the field of the principles taught. Mr. Leien- 
decker presented these facts in a clear, comprehensive manner, 
and afforded the audience an excellent opportunity to observe the 
impressive type of individuals who comprise this pioneer gradu- 
ating class of Game Protectors. 


The next speaker was Dr. James F. Bogardus, Secretary of the 
Pennsylvania Department of Forests and Waters, who outlined 
the history of conservation in Pennsylvania. He stressed the value 
of the work done by the various conservation agencies of the 
Commonwealth in restoring our natural resources. He commended 
the Board of Game Commissioners on its foresight in establishing 
a permanent training school for Game Protectors and told of the 
splendid spirit of cooperation existing between the three conserva- 


tion agencies of the State, namely, the Department of Forests and 
Waters, the Fish Commission, and the Game Commission. 

Major Lynn G. Adams, Superintendent of the Pennsylvania 
State Police, expressed confidence in the ability of the present 
graduating class of Game Protectors to make good. Basing his 
opinion upon many years of experience in training officers for 
enforcement work and his own observations at the School, he 
prophesied that the men who had just finished the course of train- 
ing would be an outstanding credit to the Board of Game Com- 
missioners, and a valuable asset to the entire Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania. 


Final inspection of the graduating class by Superintendent Wil- 
bur M. Cramer and Assistant Superintendent Robert D. Reed, of 
the Training School, was an interesting function which demon- 
strated the remarkable training assimilated by the student body 
in the short term of eight months. The graduates presented a 
splendid appearance in their neat field attire, and gave every assur- 
ance of their ability to properly perform the duties to which they 
were about to be assigned. 

After the inspection, Hon. Nicholas Biddle presented an attrac- 
tive diploma to each officer of the class, who presented himself 
in person and received the congratulations of the President of the 
Commission. 

The oath of office was administered to the twenty-seven gradu- 
ates collectively by Hon. J. Warren Mickle, Deputy Secretary of 
the Commonwealth. The new officers took the oath in rigid stand- 
ing position, with right hand uplifted, an impressive sight to all 
present. 

The graduates were then assigned to their various field positions 
by W. C. Shaffer, Director of Game Protection and W. Gard 
Conklin, Director of Refuges and Lands. Mr. Shaffer informed 
seventeen of the class where they had been assigned as Traveling 
Game Protectors; and Mr. Conklin assigned ten to permanent posi- 
tions as Game Refuge Keepers. 


(Continued on page 30) 


Editor’s Note: An interesting account of the establishment of 
the Training School and the type of studies pursued therein is 
presented on the next page by Wilbur M. Cramer, Superintendent 
of the Institution. 


The Graduating Class 
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THE PENNSYLVANIA 
TRAINING 


By WILBUR M. CRAMER, Superintendent 


thus insured at all times. Game Protectors should be sound in body, and to 
that end a large barn on the property has been fitted up as a gymnasium, 

A Game Protector has many other duties today besides those of a law 
enforcement officer. He must know the latest methods of game propagation, 
game protection and game management, if he hopes to be successful along 
the line of game conservation work. Instructors from the Game Commis- 
sion, the Fish Commission, the Department of Forests and Waters, the 
Highway Patrol, the State Police, and from State College, who are special- 
ists in their respective fields, come to the School to supplement the training 
given by resident instructors. 





Practical Application 


Entrance to school The Game Commission conceived a most unique idea in connection 
with the operation of the Training School, by supplementing each seasonal 
course of instruction with a field 


Establishment trip throughout the State, during 





RIOR to the establishment of 
Pi. Pennsylvania Game Com- 
mission Training School, successful 
applicants for field positions with 
the Commission were given a badge 
and a Game Law book and told to 
begin work. This was, in reality, 
“putting the cart before the horse.” 
About a year and a half ago the 
Commission conceived the idea of 
starting a permanent’ Training 
School to fit young men for the 
positions of Game Protectors and 
Game Refuge Keepers. 

When it announced the plan to 
open such a school, 2255 inquiries 
from all over Pennsylvania were 
sent to the Harrisburg Office con- 
cerning it. Of those still interested 
following extensive field inquiry, 
preliminary qualifications were met 
by approximately one-fifth of that 
number. Four hundred and twenty- 
eight men were, therefore, invited 
to take the competitive examination 
in Harrisburg on June 20, 1936. Out 
of this group of young men, thirty-five Student Officers were to be selected, 
or five from each of the seven Game Administrative Divisions of the State. 

In order to be eligible for the first class, applicants had to be at least 
five feet, eight inches tall, weigh between one hundred thirty-five and two 
hundred pounds, and be between the ages of twenty-one and forty years. 
The five men leading in the mental test from each section of the State were 
required to pass a final rigid physical examination by a State physician be- 
fore they could be enrolled in the School. Many of the applicants were 
college graduates, some were teachers, some were Deputy Game Protectors, 
some were sportsmen, and the remainder came from many other walks of 
life. 

Location 


The Training School is located on a tract of approximately forty-five 
thousand acres of land owned by the Game Commission in Snyder Town- 
ship, Jefferson County, near Brockway. The site is two thousand feet above 
sea level, and is sometimes aptly referred to as LITTLE AMERICA. It is 
of great advantage to have the School located in the very heart of Penn’s 
Woods, where there are no such distracting things as street cars, traffic 
congestion, factory whistles or locomotives. 

Valuable assistance in preparing for the School was given to us by the 
State Police, the Highway Patrol, and Educators from the Department of 
Public Instruction. In addition, the latest military drills have been added, 
together with some of the methods of handling Army paper-work. The 
School is being operated on a semi-military basis, and strict discipline is 





The manly art of self defense 


which time the class-room instruc- 
tion was put into actual practice. 
For instance, after an _ intensive 
course on the most. up-to-date 
methods of establishing and main- 
taining state game refuges, the of- 
ficers spent two weeks working 
under the direction of experienced 
game refuge keepers. This work in- 
cluded mowing and repairing refuge 
boundary lines, clearing away un- 
derbrush and thinning the forest 
canopy to promote the growth of 
valuable food-bearing plants and 
shrubs, planting game foods, estab- 
lishing new game refuges and per- 
forming other duties incidental to 
the work of game refuge keepers. 

In conjunction with the instruc- 
tion on the propagation of game, a 
week was spent studying the meth- 
ods employed in propagating and 
rearing game birds and animals at 
the principal state-owned game 
farms. 

A long and intensive course in 





Bullding pistol range 
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GAME COMMISSION 
SCHOOL 


legal procedure, law enforcement and related subjects was the next step. 
The deputized student officers then went into the field for seven weeks 
during the small and large game seasons of 1936. In the small game season, 
each student officer worked with an experienced Game Protector in sections 
where small game was hunted extensively. During the season for the hunt- 
ing of deer and bears, each Student Officer was moved into large game 
territory in Northern Pennsylvania, there again to work under the tutelage 
of an experienced officer. 


Graduation 


Following a vacation during the holiday season, the students returned for 
a comprehensive course in the trapping of both predators and game birds 
and animals. Then came two weeks of practical application of this work 
in the field. The final period of instruction at the School was completed 





Revolver practice 





during the last three weeks of 
February. It was devoted to such 
subjects as public speaking, pub- 
lic relations, final instructions and 
rounding out the course generally. 

The Commission believes that 
since these officers are going to 
be moulders of public opinion 
throughout the Commonwealth 
for better game protection and 
restoration, they should be taught 
the art of meeting and talking 
with people. Abraham Lincoln 
said long ago that moulders of 
public opinion have a vitally im- 
portant part to play upon the 
stage of life. 

Of the thirty-five young men 
who started the training course of 
July 2, 1936, twenty-seven sur- 
vived the intensive program and 
final examinations, and these men 
were graduated from the School 
with appropriate exercises in the 
State Capitol Building, on March 
15, an account of which appears 
in the foregoing article. They are 





Office work 





Volley ball keeps them fit 


now serving in the front lines of 
game conservation work, and we 
know that they will be a credit to 
~ it. One of these young men, Robert 
S. Lichtenberger, of Enola, Cum- 
berland County, who by the way 
is six feet, three and three-fourths 
inches tall will tell you, in the 
next few paragraphs, something 
about the subjects he studied and 
a day’s busy life at the School. 


Curriculae 


It is a pleasure for me to tell 
you about our course of instruc- 
tion and schedules at the Train- 
ing School. 

Class-room and practical in- 
struction was given in the follow- 
ing subjects: Anatomy and Physi- 
ology; Biology, which included 
actual class-room work in dissect- 
ing game birds and animals; 
Boxing, Wrestling, and Gymnas- 
tics; Business Practices and Eng- 
lish; Game, Dog, Fish, and For- 
estry Law study; Instructions on 
feeding game in the winter time; Firearms Instruction; First-Aid, Hygiene, 
and Resuscitation; Game Management and Game Refuges and Lands 
course; Geography of Pennsylvania; History of the Game Commission; 
Legal Procedure; Pennsylvania Government; Public Speaking; Practical 
Botany and Tree Identification; Self defense and Handling of Prisoners; 
Trapping Game for Redistribution; Trapping Predators; Treatments for 
the bites of Venomous Snakes; and Typewriting. 

Our daily schedules were so planned that idleness was an unused word 
in our school life. The first call was sounded at 6:00 A. M. in the summer 
and 6:30 during the winter months, excepting at such seasonal periods 
when the call of our neighbors, the whip-poor-wills awoke us ahead of 
schedule. At 6:20 the call for assembly and calisthenics was sounded, at 
which time we went through twenty minutes of strenuous exercises fol- 
lowed occasionally by a half mile run. Breakfast was served at 7:15 followed 
by an hour of policing the grounds and buildings. Various details were 
assigned to this work and their duties ranged from washing dishes to mak- 
ing beds. Each student had a task assigned him. 

At 8:30 the call to classes was given. Between classes short recreation 
periods were allowed. Fatigue periods were at times substituted for classes 
and during these periods such work as building a pistol range, mowing 
grass, cutting wood and general work to improve the grounds and buildings 
was the order of the day. 

At 11:30 preparations were made for lunch which was served at 12:00 
noon. Classes were resumed at 1:30 and continued until 4:45 with brief 


(Continued on page 31) 
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BUILDING BETTER FARM 


_ By JAMES N. MORTON 


HE whole-hearted and widespread interest among sports- 

men’s organizations and individuals during the past several 
months in creating better natural conditions for wildlife is most 
encouraging. 

Many organizations throughout the State have appointed com- 
mittees on Game Food and Cover. Membership in the committees 
is chosen from widely separated districts in order to get men who 
are acquainted with the problems in each vicinity covered by the 
organization. Many of these committees have functioned in a 
highly satisfactory manner. Great numbers of temporary retreats 
and shelters have been provided in areas devoid of natural cover. 
Game feeding shelters, under which food can be placed during 
adverse weather, have been built throughout the State. Cooperative 
arrangements with farmers in providing food and cover have been 
carried out on a scale never before equaled. This good work must 
be continued and carried forward on a larger scale if we hope to 
maintain a sufficient crop of game birds and animals for harvest- 
ing during the open hunting seasons. 

The turn of the seasons has again brought us to the time of 
year when it will once more be necessary to make preparations 
in order to insure a supply of natural food and cover during the 
coming summer, fall and winter. There has probably never been 
a time within recent years when this work has been more neces- 
sary. It is a well known fact that wildlife faced a crises during the 
severe winter of 1935-36 when all kinds of birds and animals were 
endangered because of difficulties in securing natural food and 
in finding sufficient cover for shelter from the elements. This crisis 
was reflected in a badly depleted supply of stock for breeding dur- 
ing the past season, hence a limited supply for shooting during 
the last hunting season. 

There is now a splendid opportunity to overcome the losses 
sustained during the period above mentioned. The past winter 
has been extremely favorable to wildlife. Only for very short 
periods was there severe weather, and the lack of snow 
made it possible for wildlife to more easily reach available 
food supplies. 

In addition to the favorable winter, the Game Commis- 
sion during recent months carried on the heaviest game 
restocking program in the State’s history. Thousands of 
birds and animals have now been released to restock the 
depleted coverts. But such restocking is not going to solve 
the problem if those interested in the welfare of wildlife do 
not assist in making all areas attractive to the released stock 
and to the native birds and animals which inhabit the terri- 
tory. A consignment of birds can be released any place, 
but it is not possible to make them remain there unless 
conditions are to their liking. 

Things for which arrangements should be made immedi- 
ately are the preservation of part of the existing natural 
growth which provide food and cover for farm game species; 
the planting of food patches and of berry-growing shrubs 
and vines, and the building of additional temporary retreats 
and shelters. 


Almost every farm has some waste bit of land such as 
ravines, stony hillsides or stream banks. Too often these 
spots, as well as woodlots, are pastured to a state of barren- 


ness. Just small portions of the woodlot, if fenced apart, 
would provide shelter, food and protection to a surprising 
number of very useful birds and animals. 

Farmers should be encouraged wherever possible to leave 
some brushy growth along ditch banks, fences and other 
areas where they do not interfere with farming operations. 
Such growth provides wildlife with nesting cover, travel 
lanes, food supplies, and places from which to escape from 
the attacks of natural predators. The same growth which 
assists in creating a more favorable environment for game 
birds and animals likewise is essential in conserving the 
song and insectiverous birds. It is a well known fact that 
it is possible for landowners to receive an enormous value 


Provision for game food and cover 
is one of the most pressing game 


management problems. [Herein are 


outlined many helpful suggestions 
for sportsmen and others interested 


in providing more favorable game 


habitats. 


each year through the destruction of insect pests by game and 
insectiverous birds. 

A considerable amount of soil erosion can be prevented by 
allowing a heavy grass or shrub growth to remain along gullied 
areas, stream banks and on steep hillsides. Everyone knows of 
the evils of soil erosion and of the tremendous toll taken in good 
soil each year from practically every farm. The breaking of fields 
into smaller units and permitting strips of sod or low shrub 
growth between fields, the provision for strips of trees and shrubs 
along steep hillsides and the retaining of growth along gullies 
where there is rapid run-off of water will go a long way toward 
preventing this destructive washing away each year of valuable 
soil. These methods used to prevent soil erosion will, at the same 
time, be useful to wildlife in providing food and cover. 

A farm can be made more attractive by having a supply of 
game food producing shrubs and vines along fences, ravines, and 
in woodlots. Much of the growth which provides food and cover 
for wildlife is also extremely attractive and highly prized orna- 
mentally. Who is not delighted in the spring of the year with the 
blossoms of the juneberry, the redbud or the dogwood? During 
the fall of the year, as the trees and shrubs in woods and fields 





Brushy growth along fence rows is very essential in providing favorable 


conditions for game and for song and insectiverous birds. 
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Strips or patches planted to millet, broom corn or kaffir corn provided excellent game food. 
Note proximity of this patch of millet to good cover. 


put on their autumnal cloaks, many of the most attractive are those 
that provide game food. One immediately picks out a clump of 
sumac with their blazing scarlet leaves, or is attracted by the deep 
red of the Virginia Creeper trailing over the stub of a dead tree. 
In the fall and winter the berries of many of them are no less 
attractive. Almost everyone is familiar with the bittersweet, the 
winterberry and the hawthorn. In addition to those mentioned, a 
great many others provide game food and cover and are also pleas- 
ing to the eye, either from the standpoint of flowers, foliage or 
fruit. 

It is hoped that additional organizations and interested individ- 
uals will arrange this year for the planting of shrubs and vines, 
and of numerous small food plots of cereals on their favorite terri- 
tory. Much of this planting can be done in April and May. Where 
cover is needed, arrangements should be made with the landowner 
for the planting of shrubs and vines in scattered clumps or in 
strips where they will not be molested by domestic stock. The 
planting of shrubs and vines produces both cover and food. To 
be most effective as cover some of the plants should form a 
tangle, or be stiff and thorny, so that in cases of necessity pursued 
game can find a safe retreat from the pursuer. In arranging for the 
planting of areas consideration must be given to a variety of spe- 
cies, selected in such manner as to provide a food supply during 
the year. In each planted clump there should be some which pro- 
duce summer food and others which provide food during the fall 
and winter. Some of the better ones to plant for summer food in- 
clude the Virginia Creeper, Juneberry, cherry, plum, elderberry, 
blackberry and mulberry. Selections may be made from the follow- 
ing for planting for fall and winter food; bittersweet, hawthorn, 
sumac, winterberry, snowberry, persimmon, viburnum, hazelnut, 
oak, walnut, wildgrape, red cedar, honeysuckle, bayberry, mountain 
ash, crabapple, wahoo and dogwood. 


In order that wildlife may have a sufficient amount of the solid 
foods, patches should be planted to various cereals or arrangements 
made with farmers to leave standing food patches throughout every 
county in the State. Committees on game food and cover, just as 
soon as possible, should make a general survey of idle acres and at 
the same time learn how many of these areas may be secured for 
food planting purposes. Of course, it must be kept in mind that 
only the most desirable should be selected. 


Arrangements should then be made for plowing and planting. 
The cost of this may be borne by the local clubs or by interested 
individuals, rifle clubs, sporting goods dealers or other businessmen 
interested in wildlife. 

Cooperation of farmers can often be obtained in planting a few 
rows of game food in connection with their regular farm plantings. 
This is especially true where they have a field to be planted to 
corn adjacent to the woods. If furnished with the seed they will 
frequently be willing to plant a few rows of kaffir corn or broom 
corn near the woods. Such planting does not require much extra 
work and it quite often saves the farmers’ field corn, since the 
damage from squirrels and other game is often heaviest along fence 
rows and woodlots. 

A great many different kinds of grains furnish excellent solid 
food for planting for wildlife. Such foods as the following are de- 
sirable: field corn, kaffir corn, broom corn, millet, sudan grass, soy- 
beans, cowpeas, buckwheat, rye, sunflower, wheat, barley, hemp 
and flax. 

Kaffir corn with a sprinkling of field corn furnishes excellent 
game food. The planting of buckwheat or millet broadcast after the 
last cultivation of the corn makes desirable game bird food, while 
the corn furnishes both food and cover. 

There is probably no practice of more benefit in feeding and 
holding game than that of arranging for a few rows of uncut corn 
in a field near a protected fence row or along the woodlot. The 
corn stalks furnish cover and the food on them is always present 
when needed and it remains in good condition until late in the 
winter. 

Various mixtures of seeds may be used in food patches. The 
purpose of such mixtures is to provide in a plot a continuous sup- 
ply of food from August until spring by selecting some plants 
which mature their seeds early, and others which mature seeds 
later and remain on the stalks during the winter. Likewise in a 
mixture some strong stemmed plants must be provided as supports 
for the weaker stemmed ones. This is necessary in order that part 
of the available food supply is held above the snow during the 
winter. It is always advisable when planting mixtures to consult 
the county agricultural agent since he is always acquainted with 
local conditions and will know whether or not good results can be 
expected. 


(Continued on page 28) 
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Removing live rabbit from box trap 


Part Il 


PLANS FOR THE FUTURE 
The Problem 


T HAS been shown that current cottontail rabbit conditions in 

Pennsylvania are not entirely new, but merely the acute point 
in a twenty year period of decline. Apparently, the present status 
is the result of a decreasing cover supply, increasing gun pressure, 
and an ineffective restocking program. The problem is, therefore, 
to improve general food and cover conditions; to provide retreat 
areas which will offer escape from an ever increasing gun pressure; 
and to find a means whereby native rabbits may be furnished in 
the numbers necessary for a sound restocking program. 

Just as it has taken a period of years for rabbit conditions to 
reach their present status, so will it require a relatively long time 
to improve the situation appreciably. Furthermore, solving the 
problem is a major undertaking, too large to be worked out by any 
one group of persons and requiring the whole-hearted cooperative 
efforts of landowners, sportsmen, and conservative officials. 

Broadly speaking, the cooperative work should be carried out on 
the following basis: The landowners should be induced to furnish 
the land upon which the rabbits must be produced and live; the 
sportsmen should supply the bulk of the labor; while the Gam« 
Commission should outline the plans for the work, supervise 
the actual operations, and finance the projects to a limited 
extent. 

Having stated the problem and the methods by which it 
should be approached, the details of the plan must next be 
fully discussed. 

The Stocking Program 


The first step in any sound restocking program should be 
the production, or procurement, of high quality stock at rea- 
sonable cost. Secondly, the areas on which the plantings are 
to be made should present a suitable habitat for the species 
involved. In this respect, one all important fact cannot be 
overlooked, namely, that if the environment is not favorable, 
no restocking program can ever be successful and the better 
the habitat, the greater are the chances for productive stock- 
ings. 


1. Source of Supply 


It has been shown that the stocking in Pennsylvania of rab- 
bits imported from the Middle West has not proven successful, 
probably because at the time of release the animals were in 
poor condition and the environment encountered was not con- 
ducive to their welfare. Also, since it is quite probable that the 
majority of the Central States will shortly ban the exportation 
of live cottontails, it is wisest that Pennsylvania endeavor to 
develop an internal supply source for rabbits for restocking 
purposes. 
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2. Artificial Propagation 


Anticipating the day when rabbits would no longer be obtainable 
from other states, the Game Commission began in 1931 a series of 
experiments dealing with the propagation of cottontail rabbits in. 
confinement. These were designed to discover whether or not the 
species might thus be efficiently raised in the large numbers nec- 
essary for restocking purposes. 

Mindful of the cottontail’s prolific tendencies and apparent adapt- 
ability to innumerable types of habitat, the general method of 
propagation first employed was the so-called “range system.” 
Under this system, the rabbits were subjected to semi-wild condi- 
tions such as were offered by relatively large fenced fields, where 
little or no supplemental food was offered, where predators were 
under reasonable control, and where human interference was at a 
minimum, It was believed that under such conditions, a limited 
number of mature rabbits placed in the enclosures in the spring of 
the year would mate and produce, by the following fall, a relatively 
large number of animals for restocking purposes with a minimum 
of attention and expense. 

Projects of the type just mentioned were carried out at one of 
the State Game Farms from 1931 through 1934 and at another dur- 
ing 1934 only. In two of the experiments, pens approximating four 
acres in area were employed, one covered, the other uncovered. 
The breeders were placed in the enclosures with free access to the 
entire area. They bred and raised their young within the same con- 





Feeding young orphaned rabbits 
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by Richard Gerrtell 


Due to an unavoidable error, the second installment of this article appeared in last 
month’s issue in improper sequence in some copies. If your copy did not make sense you 
should write for a new copy. 


fines. In the other three experiments, the pens consisted of two 
sections, one termed the “breeding pen” and the other the “grow- 
ing area.” The breeding pens were small enclosures within the 
growing area. They varied in size in the different experiments and 
were constructed of one and one-half inch mesh poultry netting. 
Mature rabbits, in varying sex ratios and in different numbers 
according to the area of the pen, were placed in and, because of 
the size of the wire mesh, confined to the breeding pens, where 
they mated and brought forth their young. Shortly after leaving 
the nest, the immature animals usually “filtered” out through the 
large mesh wire into the growing areas where they were confined 
by finer meshed netting and trapped up during the winter 
months. 

In the operation of the experiments, it was found that at times 
heavy losses occurred from overcrowding, parasitism, and disease. 
It was believed, however, that in favorable seasons such experi- 
ments could be expected to produce four rabbits per breeding doe, 
or computing on another basis, approximately 40 rabbits for each 
acre of land contained in the enclosure. The five seasonal experi- 
ments, fully reported in the Transactions of the Twenty-First 
American Game Conference and the 1935 Summer Issue of the 
Maryland Conservationist, produced a total of over 1,200 rabbits, 
but the expected production of four rabbits per breeding doe was 
never realized, while only in one case did the output per acre come 
up .to expectations. It was concluded, therefore, that cottontail 
rabbits can be raised in captivity under semi-wild conditions, but 





Individual rabbit breeding pens at Loyalsock State Game Farm 





Doe rabbit in breeding pen 


not in the large numbers desired for restocking purposes without 
excessive expenditures for pens, care, etc. 

Following the completion of the experiments just described, the 
Commission undertook in 1935 a series of experiments dealing with 
the controlled propagation of the cottontail. The rabbits were 
singly confined in pens of different sizes and types. Thus, the mat- 
ing was consummated either by taking the buck to the doe or vice 
versa. Even though many hours were spent in an observation shed, 
actual copulation was never observed, but the fact was noted that 
when the oestral cycle was not in the proper stage, the doe would 
invariably kill the buck with which she was confined. 

In the course of the experiments, it was found to be a relatively 
simple matter to rear cottontails from the age of five or six days 
to maturity and that the crux of the problem arose during that 
critical period just preceding, during, and shortly following the 
birth of the young. 

It was discovered that births occurred at any time between 25 
and 32 days after copulation, the normal period of gestation ap- 
parently being 30 days. The average number of young per litter 
was five, with a minimum record of three and a maximum observ- 
ance of eight. 

A number of does are known to have produced two litters of 
young during the season and it is possible that some produced a 
third. It was impossible to record the total number of litters 
actually produced because the individual pens were not completed 
until April, and when trapped from a large field used in the 1934 

experiment to be placed in the small pens, certain of the does 
showed evidence of having already produced at least one litter 
of young. 

It was concluded from this experiment that with further 
development of the technique, cottontails could be successfully 
reared under a system of controlled propagation, but that for 
restocking purposes the cost per head probably would always 
prove prohibitive. 

As a final resort, the Commission attempted to raise cot- 
tontails in 1936 by placing paired rabbits in small, specially 
constructed coops where the animals were constantly together 
and on wire some distance from the ground. This experiment 
met with complete failure. 

Thus, it appears that cottontail rabbits can be successfully 
raised in confinement by different methods, but probably not 
at a cost per head which will allow their production in large 
numbers for restocking purposes. 


3. Live-Trapping 


At the same time experiments were being conducted in 
methods of artificial propagation, the Commission also was 
carrying out a program involving the live-trapping and redis- 
tribution of wild cottontails in various sections of the Com- 
monwealth. 

The methods employed in the work varied in detail, but the 
essential plan was to capture rabbits alive on areas closed to 
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Management of the Cottontail Rabbit in Pennsylvania 


hunting and release them shortly thereafter in open hunting terri- 
tory. The system has met with unqualified success in that it has 
produced relatively large numbers of first quality rabbits at rea- 
sonable cost. Also, the plan possesses a most desirable character- 
istic in that it may be successfully carried out by private individ- 
uals working alone, by the officers of the Game Commission, or by 
cooperating groups consisting of landowners, sportsmen and con- 
servation officials, one or all. 

Since the live-trapping and redistribution program apparently 
offers the best method of supplying rabbits for restocking pur- 
poses, it is natural first to look for these areas whereon the work 
may be carried out. Eventually, the great percentage of the stock 
will probably be taken from specially developed natural game 
propagation areas, the establishment of which will be fully dis- 
cussed in another section of this report, but pending the develop- 
ment of such units other supply points will have to be drawn upon. 
These are far more numerous than generally believed, but to date 
they have been utilized only to 
a very limited extent. Keep- 
ing in mind the fact that the 
trapping areas must be favor- 
able rabbit territory closed to 
public shooting, suggested 
places of operation will be 
briefly outlined in the follow- 
ing paragraphs. 

Sections suitable for supply 
points fall readily into two 
major groups, publicly-owned 
lands and those under private 
control. The public lands in- 
clude (1) municipal areas, 
such as city parks, water- 
sheds, golf courses and other 


recreational developments (2) . eae 


county and state-owned lands, — 
including parks and the te 





ground than at other times, it is an ideal device for the work in 
question. A box trapping program can be carried out by private 
individuals, by sportsmen’s organizations or by officers of the 
Game Commission. The only equipment necessary is the traps and 
a special permit, issued by the Game Commission free of charge, 
granting permission to cooperators to undertake such work under 
the supervision of some Officer of the Commission. 

Another way of taking cottontails for restocking purposes is by 
driving them. This method can be successfully employed only on 
relatively large areas where rabbits are fairly abundant. It re- 
quires a large number of men working in unison and can be 
legally undertaken only under the Commission’s direction. The 
procedure is simply for the men to form a single line and then 
walk abreast through the area chasing the animals before them 
into the V-shaped wire wings of a large trap. 

A third method of capturing wild rabbits for stocking purposes 
is through the use of a ferret. This procedure can be employed 
only by salaried officers of 
the Game Commission, as the 
Game Code specifically pro. 
hibits private individuals from 
chasing game with ferrets and 
requires a special permit even 
to hold them in possession. 

Once caught, the rabbits 
should, with the least possible 
amount of handling, immedi- 
ately be placed in crates suit- 
able for transportation to and 
release at other points. These 
should contain single com- 
partments for each rabbit, 
should be relatively light and 
of such size as to be carried 
easily both by hand and in 
passenger automobiles. 

During the past few years, 
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which are parks, penitentiary — 
grounds and the like. se 

The Game Commission has 
in the past few years taken 
hundreds of rabbits from one 
or two public watersheds, State penitentiaries and similar places, 
but the great majority of such lands where many rabbits are 
available have never been trapped and they too are capable of 
annually producing a large supply of rabbits. 

The lands under private control comprise a number of different 
groups, including (1) the small developed or undeveloped lots in 
the outer limits of most cities and towns, (2) factory and indus- 
trial sites where shooting is prohibited as a safety measure, and 
(3) nurseries, orchards, truck farms and other areas where the 
rabbits may cause excessive property damage. 

A number of District Game Protectors have for some years been 
trapping and redistributing rabbits from points such as those just 
mentioned. One officer reports that from the lawn surrounding a 
large house in one of eastern Pennsylvania’s manufacturing cities, 
he has by means of a single box trap taken and released outside 
the city limits a total of 82 rabbits within a period of two years. 
On these lands many rabbits are annually being produced only to 
fall prey to cats and dogs or be run over by an automobile as they 
scamper across the crowded streets, while such surpluses might be 
prudently utilized for restocking purposes. 

Knowing the sources of supply, the next point to be discussed 
is the proper methods to follow in catching the rabbits. Probably 
the simplest and one of the most practical means of capturing 
rabbits alive and uninjured is through the use of a box trap. The 
principle of operation employed in these traps is known to almost 
every person interested in wildlife, though their detailed construc 
tion varies widely. For the reader’s convenience, a simple plan of 
box trap construction is presented herewith. 

Though the box trap is far more effective when snow is on the 
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Treadle-type box trap baited and set 





ping, ferreting, and drive-net- 
ting cottontail rabbits for re- 
stocking purposes. It was 
found that the average cost 
per head for catching, trans- 
porting and releasing rabbits was twenty-four and a fraction cents. 
This, of course, represents about one-fourth the price of importing 
and releasing a rabbit from the Middle West and probably even a 
smaller fraction of the cost of rearing a cottontail in confinement. 
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4. Natural Propagation Areas 


Designed to supply eventually the majority of rabbits annually 
required for restocking purposes, the Commission plans the estab- 
lishment of a system of natural rabbit propagation areas, in addi- 
tion to its proposed farm game refuge program, and it is hoped 
that within the next few years there will be a number of these 
special units in operation in each of the sixty-seven counties of 
the Commonwealth. 

Attempts will be made to set up several of the areas in the 
better rabbit hunting sections of each county. They will be placed 
on suitable lands whereon the Game Commission can, by agree- 
ment or lease, obtain the hunting and trapping rights. The units 
will vary in size according to their purpose. The smaller ones, 
designed primarily as demonstration areas and secondarily for 
production, will contain from five to fifty or even seventy-five 
acres, while the larger production areas will contain from several 
hundred to one thousand or more acres. The units will be sur- 
rounded by a single strand of number nine wire of the same type 
as used to mark the boundary of the Commission’s well-known 
game refuges. The perimeter of the areas will be posted with ap- 
propriate signs designed especially for the purpose. There will be 
no hunting on the areas at any time and they will be subject to 
such additional rules and regulations as the Game Commission 
may see fit to adopt. All areas will be under strict management 

(Continued on page 32) 
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LITTLE BLACK JOE CARRIES ON 


By FRED EVERETT 
Sketches by the Author 


F EVER there was a spoiled houn’ pup, it is Little Black Joe. 
All rules of dog training have been broken, every sacred tra- 
dition about hunting dogs has been discarded in the daily life of 
this little black hound during the “off” season. From the moment 
hunting closes until about a month before it again opens, Joe leads 
a life that is unique among hunting dogs. 

It wouldn’t be so bad if we at home were the ones that spoiled 
Joe—but we aren’t. Thank heaven we, at least, have kept our 
balance. Nor would it be so bad if just the immediate neighbor- 
hood were the offenders. But when it comes about that one little 
black houn’ dog lords it over a whole town, including the police 
force and even members of the town board, then it is time some- 
thing was done about it. If it weren’t for one thing, I’d do it. 

Before telling what that one thing is, I want to give a dog’s 
eye view of Joe’s life around this town. Remember that Joe is 
supposed to be a hunting dog, not a pet. Then, when you hear 
my complaints, see if you don’t agree with me that there is some- 
thing wrong in the Old Home Town. 

When Joe was a little shaver, back in those days when his tail 
was as long as his body, I was very set and determined on certain 
training rules and ideas concerning his up-bringing. Above all 
things, he was not to be petted too much,—that spoiled any 
hunter. The best traditions said so. Furthermore, he was always 
to be fed a certain diet. Training rules demanded it. 

With such praiseworthy resolutions, Little Black Joe’s educa- 
tion began. | taught him to mind instantly—to lie down—to come 
in—all the regular necessary dog duties. I even taught him to 
“fetch” things—then to sit still while I went off and hid some- 
thing—which he would find and bring to me. All of which was 
good training. Then, I must confess, I let my pride as a teacher 
get the best of me. 
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So I brought Joe into the house and taught him to stand up on 
his hind legs—then to sit down on them, his front feet up by his 
nose—his legs are so short that they won’t reach further than his 
nose. I|’ll admit it was cute and he deserved his cracker or other 
tidbit. Then he learned to go find my slippers and bring them to 
me. After that he soon was able to take them back and put them 
away in the cupboard. I would balance his reward on his nose 
and at command he would shake his head and grab the food be- 
fore it hit the floor. Or, while he was sitting up pretty, I would 
toss the choice bits to him and he would catch them—all that hit 
the floor were forfeit. 

Then came a certain day that I was calling on Dad and Mother. 
Joe became tired of the long visit and started hunting around the 
room. He stopped near the table, sniffed audibly, jumped onto a 
chair and, with his front feet on the table, picked my cap off it. 
Then he trotted over to me and laid the cap in my lap. There was 
nothing I could do but take the hat and the hint and go home. 

Now such things as these get talked about. The neighbors be- 
came interested. Then others. Wherever I went, I began to hear 
about how smart and cute Little Black Joe was. Things that were 
news to me came to my ears. So I investigated and here is what 
I found. 

That little houn’ pup has established a route through town, not 
only among our neighbors but in other sections as well. Every 
day or so he goes the rounds, visiting certain homes, There is a 
very decided method in his madness. 

At the home of a school teacher and her mother, a pint of milk 
a day is ordered for Joe’s own private consumption. On cold, bad 
days it is warmed for him. A special bed is always at his disposal. 
He makes free use of the house, at times being rocked to sleep in 
the lap of the mother. 
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Up rose 

a beautiful 
cock bird, 
the biggest 
he ever saw 


Next door 
lives a bank 
official and his 
wife, good friends 
of ours. Here Joe 
eats only fried meat 
bones — chops preferred. 
As a rule he won’t touch 
anything else, so the family 
have chops more often than 
necessary. And he never offers to 
enter the house unless especially 
coaxed. 
‘ Down through town lives the mother of 
\f $ this lady. This is another stop for Joe. He 
o sometimes eats a few scraps. Then up town 
Se he goes until he comes to the automobile store 
j of a member of the town board and former Com- 
missioner of Police. An inspection of the cars to 
f see if mine is there, then into the store Joe goes, to 
‘i say “hello” to all concerned. 

After receiving sufficient petting and attention, out he trots, and 
down through the business district. Cars have no terror for him— 
he is more careful than an old maid when crossing the streets. 
He sits down on the curb and watches the cars, both ways, until 
he has a clear road, then over he goes. 

Two or three policemen must be interviewed before he finally 
reaches brother Bill’s delicatessen store. Here he turns up his 
nose at anything but the best, liverwurst preferred. And he gets 
it, too. And then he continues on upstairs when Dad and Mother 
are at home. 

3ad as are all the others, here Joe is spoiled as no child ever 
was. Petted and fed and praised until even he has had his fill, he 
finally goes on to other places until at last, that same day or the 
next, he reaches home again. Our specially cooked food is placed 
before him—he smells it, yawns, turns around a few times on his 
rug, lies down and goes to sleep. When the food has spoiled, we 
throw it out. 


All of which is only a small part of Joe’s life. The stories which 
are told about him would fill a dozen books. Wherever you go 
among these people, it is talk—talk—talk—about this black pro- 
fessional beggar until, as Friend Wife said one day, it is worse 
than talking to people who have just had an operation or a new 
baby. 

One of these stories told me at the Commissioner of Police’s 
store is a fair example. The dog catcher was being kidded a great 
deal about Little Black Joe. He knew that he did not dare touch 
the dog—if he did, so many would land on him, police and all, 
that he would never get over it. One day he and his assistant had 
tried to catch the black hound. Afterwards he confessed that Joe 
was a quick little devil but he was going to catch him just the 
same. The others bet he couldn’t do it. 


Shortly after, the dog catcher saw Joe coming down Broadway 
and so he hid outside the side door of the auto store. Joe always 
entered the front door and left by the side door. This day, after 
the usual round of the store and employees, Joe started for the 
side door, stopped, sniffed, turned around and dashed out the back 
way—a thing he had never done before. The dog catcher left hur- 
riedly as the cheering and remarks began. 





Friendly as Little Black Joe is, no stranger 
can lay a hand on him. Not that he is danger- 
ous—he doesn’t know what it is to snap at any- 
one—he just keeps out of reach. 

A few times I decided to break up this life of 
feasting and petting by putting Joe in his ken- 
nel. Each time he went on a hunger strike. He 

would lie all day at the yard gate, touching 
neither food nor water. He would respond in no way 
to petting. After a week I would give in and away he 

would go. During that week my ’phone would buzz and 
buzz and anxious voices would want to know if anything had 

happened to Joe—he had not been around. To these voices I 
would plead in tearful tones, begging them not to feed my hound 
so much. They would promise—and mean it I suppose, until Joe 
once more sat before them—an expression of hunger and antici- 
pation in his expressive brown eyes. Why he doesn’t get exces- 
sively fat I can’t understand. 

Anyone will agree that such a life is no life for a hunting dog. 
So would I but for that one thing—the fact that Little Black Joe 
is the greatest little hunting dog | have ever seen. Instead of spoil- 
ing him, his checkered career seems to have sharpened his nose and 
his intelligence. Today, in his fifth hunting season, he is in better 
condition, a harder worker, truer on the trail, keener in his hunting 
senses than ever before. 

There may be hounds which are faster on rabbits—he is slow, but 
oh—so sure! There may be dogs that can beat him on pheasants— 
I haven’t seen them. Bird dogs may do more stylish work on 
woodcock or grouse because he doesn’t point—he only locates the 
birds for you and retrieves them when they fall. Or some dogs 
may know more about squirrels but they could never trail one 
more accurately nor sit beside you with greater patience nor snatch 
one more quickly when it hits the ground. 

Yes—another dog may be more perfect on some one of these 
points, but when one talks of a hound that can handle rabbits, 
pheasants, grouse, woodcock, squirrels and whatever he may be 
asked to hunt, I’ll stake my all on Little Black Joe. They are his 
meat—every one of them. 

Yes, he is a spoiled pup—a pampered, petted, overpraised pup 
most of the year. But in the fall, he willingly foregoes it all for the 
sake of the hunt. Last September, as customary one month before 
the opening of the game season, I put Joe in his kennel in order 
to bring down his weight, doctor him for worms and in other ways 
get him fit for the trail. To my great surprise, he seemed to under- 
stand. Not for an instant did he sulk. He ate what was given him. 
When let out, he refused to move a foot away from the place. He 
watched every move I made. And the instant I put on my hunting 
clothes to take him out for a run—what an excited houn’ he was! 

One day Dad and Brother Ray took Joe for a work-out. They 
came back prouder than ever—not so much because of Joe’s hunt- 
ing as his refusal to hunt. 

At the outset, Joe had made a long run on a rabbit. It circled 
past Dad and Ray a couple times before it holed. Then, a little 
later, Joe took the trail of a pheasant. It led straight in front of 
Dad where, with a great commotion and cackling—up rose a beau- 
tiful cock bird. Dad says it’s the biggest he ever saw—an unusual 
specimen. Both Dad and Ray pointed imaginary guns at the cock, 
calling “bang—bang” as he sailed majestically away. 

Little Black Joe watched the pheasant go—waiting for the crack 
of the gun, after which he expected to taste his first bird of the 
season as he retrieved it. But no gun cracked—the bird went on out 
of sight. 

Of course I don’t know what Joe thought, but Dad’s description 
of his actions speaks louder than words. After the bird had disap- 
peared, Little Black Joe came over in front of Dad, sat down, 
looked up at him and commenced to talk at him. Yes, talk—for 
Joe and I often hold conversations. I will say something to him 
and he will answer in that voice a dog uses just before the whine 
breaks into a bark. 

Well sir, Joe just sat there and told Dad a-plenty. Not shooting 
that pheasant was all wrong—this way and that. When he had 
finished, he was through for the day. He went to heel and nothing 
Dad or Ray could do would make him hunt any more. Dad is still 
telling that story—he swears that Joe is almost human. 

One of the lasting and most pleasant memories I shall have of 
Little Black Joe is the great pride and joy that Dad is getting out 
of him. It was Dad who bought him for me when he was a tiny, 
squirming little pup about two months old. 

(Continued on page 30) 
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the March issue of the American Rifleman—‘Rooshuns,” the 
natives call them. The article was called Cherokee Forest Tuskers 
and from the looks of the critters the author, John H. Halliburton, 
picked the right title. 

Trying to stop a pig in a blind alley would be 


I WAS reading about the Russian boars of North Carolina in 


easy pickin’s 
compared to rounding up one of those evil looking hogs. 

It seems the Cherokee hogs are direct descendants of Old World 
stock, some of which (14 Russian and 11 African wild hogs) were 
released on a large fenced-in private preserve back in 1910 by a 
group of English sportsmen. The preserve was abandoned at the 
outbreak of the World War. Later fire destroyed portions of the 
fence and the hogs extended their range, found the mountains to 
their liking, and thrived. 

The Cherokee is long, tall, and rangy, like the Florida razor- 
backs. In speed and jumping ability 
he is the equal of any deer. The 
author says he inspected tracks made 
by hogs which would equal those 
of the most agile buck. He claims 
they can clear a high hurdle with all 
the ease of a thoroughbred hunter. 
Some going for any beast that hits 
the scales anywhere from 200 to 350 
pounds. 

As far as can be learned the 
Cherokee National Forest is the only 
spot in the United States where real 
wild boars occur in sufficient num- 
bers to be hunted. 

Quoting a portion of Mr. Halli- 
burton’s most interesting article: “I 
am told that these hogs will charge 
with determination if wounded. They 
will also hold their ground when in 
thick cover. They possess an amaz- 
ing amount of vitality, and are very 
hard to stop. They are almost en- 
tirely nocturnal in their habits, feed- 
ing at night and bedding up during 
the day in the dense mountain laurel 
or rhododendron thickets, ivy 
“slicks,” or on the sunny side of a ridge under an overhanging 
rock ledge. I inspected beds which had been dug waist-deep, in 
cover so thick that it was necessary to crawl for some distance 
before reaching them. 

Very little is known at present about the actual habits of these 
Russian boars. The Bureau of Biological Survey plans to assign a 
game expert to make an exhaustive study of them in the near 
future.” 


ype CARRY on the work so well launched by a man now 
approaching the sunset days of life, the Jack Miner Bird 
Foundation which has been incorporated in the United States and 
Canada merits the support of all serious thinking sportsmen and 
nature lovers. 

Mr. Miner offers to deed all his bird sanctuary property to the 
Foundation if it can raise enough funds to maintain it. 

It is estimated that there are some 7,000,000 hunters in the 





350-Ib. Russian Boar 


United States alone. If each gave a dollar, it would raise much 
more than the amount sought for a trust and improvement fund. 
Mr. Miner and associates point out how wealthy men often donate 
huge sums for museums in which inanimate beasts and birds and 
articles and paintings are preserved. The sanctuary might well be 
the beneficiary of large bequests by wealthy men, which would 
perpetuate an institution that safeguards and protects “live” birds, 
doing much to preserve wild game that otherwise would be eventu- 
ally depleted. 

In short, the Jack Miner Sanctuary appears like an enterprise 
that should have the support of both wild bird lovers and sports- 
is obvious that unless game is protected and conserved 
little or no game for even conservative 


men. It 
there soon will be 


to shoot. 


now, 


sportsmen 


AUL HOWRY, sportsman of 

Shiremanstown called on _ the 
phone the day after the last snow- 
fall to tell me he had dug a covey of 
quail out of a large drift. 

Howry had observed the birds go- 
ing to roost the previous evening just 
before it started to snow and he 
worried about them all night. 

Next morning the fields were 
white and the fence rows were al- 
most covered with big drifts. He 
shoveled and dug several hours and 
was about to give up when he 
reached the birds. All were alive. 

I dispatched a photographer to 
the scene and he was able to get 
some very good still and motion pic- 
tures of the rescue. 

He said he was astounded at the 

size of the drift and the amount of 
snow the determined sportsman had 
shoveled. Howry reached in a hole 
and caught a couple of the quail for 
him to photograph. They were very 
wet, but apparently none the worse 
for their unusual experience. 
This is an outstanding example of the tragedy which actually 
many small game birds and animals during the severe 
winter of 1936. They were fortunate in having such a good samari- 
tan keeping watch over them. 

A picture story of this near tragedy appears in the pictorial 
section of this issue. Don’t miss it. 


befell 





7 DWARD NELSON, proprietor of Deer Trail Inn, Manhat- 
tan, Pa., entered the yard where he kept a pet deer. The big 
vears old, with 


about five an enormous rack, suddenly at- 


him. 


suck, 
tacked 

He seized the antlers to escape being gored and called for help. 
responded, but the two of 
animal’s onslaughts or 


| an employee at the Inn, 


1,eon Kern, 
them were unable either to withstand the 
to escape through the gate. 

Mrs. Nelson, seeing their plight, watched her chance and passed 
1 automatic pistol to her husband killed the maddened 
creature. Tame bucks are dangerous pets always. 
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Top, left to right: Albino button buck, held by Deputy Protector William 
Waser, White Haven. G. E. Purnell, Bellefonte, well-known sportsman 
and breeder of beagles, and little Billie Douglass, Harrisburg, at end of 
successful rabbit hunt. 


Second row: Paul Howry, Shiremanstown, holding quail he dug out of big 
snow drift in latter March. 
Eighty-three year old trapper with fox. 
Wild turkeys in snow—photo by Henry Metzgar, Deputy Game Protector. 


Winter in Clark's Valley, Dauphin County—photo by Roger Baker, State 
Entomologist. 


A boy and his dog snapped at Laurelton Field Trials, 
Cabin in Clark’s Valley, Dauphin County, owned by Roger Baker. 
Chukar Partridge. 


William and Delmar Tyrrell, veteran brother hunters, of Bradford 


County. William is S2 years old and Delmar, 79. 














Top left: Geo. Weiss, Pittsburgh, with Wautauga 
Joe; Dr. F. R. Perfect, Lykens, with Sylwan Joe; 
and Paul Howry, Shiremanstown, with Rodney’s 
Frank Mike, 


Judges watching “point” and “honor.” 


“Breakaway.” Bud Shafer’s Sherman's Jerry Ethic, 
left, and Paul Howry’s Rodney’s Frank Mike, 
right. 


Some of the gallery. 
Above: Mrs. Herman Garman with Newtown Dan. 


Below: “Breakaway” with Frank of Sunnylawn, 
left, and Hexer’s Carolina Jack, right. 





Above: the entrants and their owners, 


Below: Judge Charles Elder, Jersey Shore, left, and Herbert H. Cohoon, 
Ben Avon, right, talking things over with “Pat” Reagan, Sec. Capital 
city Field Trials, and John Passmore, club officials, 


Miss Elizabeth Lingle of Wernersville with Ben’s Flashy Boy at Lauret- 
ton Trials, Berks County. 


Top right: Mr. and Mrs. Stanley Purcell with Rowe’s Spotty and Brownie 
Purcell at Laurelton trials, 


Frank of Sunnylawn, record field trial winner. 
A start at the Capital City trials, participants not known. 


Start at Laurelton Trials, entrants not known. 
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Ayres, Poe Valley, C. C. C. Camp, Coburn, with deadly gun trap or 
to human beings as well as wildlife. 2. Results of a two-day 


1. Left, Acting Refuge Keeper Lawson Henry, Sandy Ridge, and Capt. Edw. R. 
set-gun found by Officer Henry. These ingenious devices are a serious menace 
3. This one sure likes his tobacco—H. F. Hoffman. 4. Goshawk 


pheasant hunt in Montour County—photo by H. F. Hoffman, of Stroudsburg. 

being trained in falconry by Daniel P. Mannix, of Rosemont. 5. Ingenious gun trap shown in Fig. No. 1. 6. Fine buck taken in Potter County— 

H. F. Hoffman. 7. Large wildcat killed in Monroe County—H. F Hoffman. 8. Mrs. Dorothy Rumfelt, Millersburg, did her bit of game feeding last 

winter. 9. Some nice 20-Ib. coons taken last season. 10. Bear taken in Pike County by Webb Heller, Stroudsburg—H. F. Hoffman. 11. Feeding 

station in Mehoopany section, Wyoming County—Photo by Ray Wooten, Supt. C. C. C. Camp, State Game Lands No, 52. 12. Homeward bound in 
Lyman Run Section, Potter County—H. F. Hoffman. 
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3efore we go into the details of hog 
huntin’ and how best to serve him after 
you get him, let’s find out how much we 
know about him. 

Awakening from his winter slumber in 
March or early April, the groundhog forces 
his way out of the den he has occupied all 
winter. Most of the chewed spots you see 
on the trees and bushes near the entrance 
of a groundhog’s hole are made at that time, 
not to eat the bark but to loosen up the jaws 
after the long sleep. 

They aren’t out of their deep slumber 
more than a few days before the mating 
instinct arouses them. At this time a buck 
travels a long distance to find a mate and 
visits many burrows in his search for one. 
Groundhogs do not mate in pairs, and you 
may find three and four hogs in the same 
hole or den. However, after the mating sea- 
son you will very seldom find two grown 
hogs occupying the same den. 

For more than a month after the hog 
comes out of hibernation, there is practically 
nothing growing upon which he feeds. Often 
the ground is still frozen and covered with 
snow. Naturally, he does not eat during this 
period. 

When a groundhog comes out of hiberna- 
tion he is still encumbered with a great 
deal of the fat he put on during the summer 
and fall. This fat keeps him alive until suc- 
culent food is available. 

About six weeks after he emerges he will 
be in the poorest condition. In the north- 
eastern part of Pennsylvania he is devoid 
of fat during the latter part of April and 
the month of May. 

He starts to accumulate fat during the 
latter part of June. During the month of 
June and from then on to fall there is food 
in abundance for him. He feeds on clover 
and plenty of it, tender shoots of sassafras 
and other shrubs, huckleberries, blackber- 
ries, raspberries and enormous quantities 
of young green fern. He will not touch the 
fern when it is tall and dry. The hog likes 
to eat fresh green food. In some sections 
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he lives almost entirely on young fern dur- 
ing the summer months. 

In the farming districts the hog eats 
mostly clover. He will eat salads and apples, 
but not cabbage. He also likes many dif- 
ferent varieties of flowers in his diet. 

A hog can live without drinking very 
much water. They are often found miles 
from any available water. They acquire a 
sufficient amount from the fresh green food 
they consume. 

During the month of May new nests are 
made. The nesting material is composed of 
dry leaves, except in the case of expectant 
mothers, then only very silky, soft dry 
grass is used. They carry the material into 
the den by stuffing it with their front paws 
between their lower jaw and throat and walk 
on all fours into the den. They do not carry 
nesting material in their mouth. 

The nest generally comprises a circular 
hollow about twenty inches in diameter. It 
may be anywhere from a few inches to four 
feet underground. 

The young, averaging in number from 
three to five, are born during the latter part 
of May. They are born blind. Their eyes 
open in from twelve to fourteen days. If 
taken during this period hogs can be very 
easily raised by feeding warm cows milk 
with an eye dropper. When taken during 
this time they will not grow up wild, or 
show any signs of being wild. They make 
very interesting pets, and begin to whistle 
when only a month old. The hogs will fol- 
low the person who feeds them around like 
a pet dog. 

The only time they should not be trusted 
is the month after they come out of hiber- 
nation, especially the males, as it is the 
mating season at that time and the bucks 
are very vicious. 

In the wild state the young stay together 
for a period of about six weeks, then they 
go on their own. Female hogs born in May 
1937, will not bear young until May 1939. 
They do not have young the first year. 

The hog is very active during the whole 
of the summer and consumes great quan- 
tities of greens. By the time he is ready to 
hibernate he is very fat. During the month 
of September and October he is less active. 
Being very fat then and not having very 
good green vegetation to feed on, he eats 
mostly berries and apples. 

A few weeks before he hibernates he will 
come out of his den only once or twice 
daily. Then he will only stay out long 
enough to eat his fill. If the weather is cold 
for a day or two during the month of Octo- 
ber he will not come out at all. During the 
few days before he hibernates he eats very 
little. Then finally nothing at all 

When at last he goes into his den for his 
long sleep, his intestinal tract is devoid of 
waste. His body is covered with a layer of 
fat. His stomach and intestines on the out- 
side are lined with clinging fat. 

He rolls up into a nest made of plenty of 
dry leaves, snuggles his snout into his 
stomach, draws his hind quarters up and 


enters the land of Nod. He resembles a 
round ball. (If a hog is kept in a warm place 
all winter, he will not hibernate.) 

During hibernation his heart beats less 
rapidly than in active life. He only con- 
sumes as much of the fat as is necessary to 
sustain life in a dormant animal, which is 
about one-third of the fat possessed. A hog 
will hibernate from four to five months. 

When picked up in their deep slumber 
they are stiff and cold. They will not move 
until placed in a warm spot, then they will 
start to show signs of life. 

After their deep slumber they awaken to 
an active life, whereupon they consume the 
other two-thirds of fat. 

Now that we know all about the life his- 
tory of the groundhog, let us learn how to 
hunt him. 

Groundhogs are hunted both for food and 
sport. They can only be effectively hunted 
with rifles in the farming districts, where 
they are shot while feeding in the fields or 
basking in the sun. 

When shot with a high-power bullet they 
are generally torn too badly to be of any 
use as food. If shot with a .22, and not 
shot fatally, they usually crawl in a hole and 
die. They are not an easy animal to stalk 
because they are always on the alert for dan- 
ger. When hearing or seeing something 
unnatural, a hog will give a shrill whistle 
and dive in a hole, which is seldom very 
far off. If the hole is watched he may show 
himself in a few minutes or he may not 
come out for hours. It is good sport shoot- 
ing hogs, only many are wasted and some 
are not killed outright and crawl away to die. 

The other way to take hogs is by the use 
of dogs, a set of tools and a revolver. The 
tools consist of a light mattock, bar and hoe. 
The dog should be deer, rabbit and skunk 
proof. When he marks a hole there should 

(Continued on page 32) 
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Feeders and Water Fountains should be 
cleaned and disinfected daily. 


PORTSMEN engaged in the rearing of Ringneck pheasants 

find themselves confronted each season with difficulties com- 
monly connected with game bird propagation, but for which they 
have no simple and proper remedies. 

As the successful rearing of game birds depends, to a great ex- 
tent, upon doing the right thing at the right time, it is very neces- 
sary to have a dependable remedy at hand when the trouble starts. 
By prompt, efficacious treatment, losses are kept down to a mini- 
mum and the quality of the birds raised is greatly improved. 

The more common difficulties are listed below, together with 
some simple remedies which may be applied to them. 


Feather and Body Picking 


In the great majority of instances, overcrowding is the principal 
cause of feather and body picking. When this occurs early, while 
the pheasant chicks are in the brooder house, it will be necessary 
for you to catch up and clip the bill of each bird, being careful not 
to cut too far back, causing the bird to bleed. This clipping opera- 
tion is best performed with a very sharp jack knife, drawing the 
blade carefully but firmly across the tip of the bill, while the bird 
is held firmly with the left hand. 

When the birds have all been clipped it will be necessary to 
blacken all brooder house windows with a mixture of lampblack 
and water, leaving just enough light within the house for the birds 
to see to eat. 

It will help a great deal also to tack three or four small spring 
mouse traps on the wall of the house, close to the floor. A few 
green lettuce leaves placed under the spring of each trap will give 
the birds something to pick at and keep busy. Do not place too 
many leaves in a trap as this will raise the spring too high, caus- 
ing the birds, as they eat the lettuce away, to get their heads 
caught and crushed as the spring snaps down. Placing only two 
or three lettuce leaves in each trap will avoid this. 

When the birds begin feather and tail picking after they are 
six weeks old and in the growing and holding pen, you must ob- 
tain a can of North Carolina Pine Tar immediately. This tar may 
be purchased in pint cans at any good hardware store. Apply the 
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tar in generous quantities on the back, rump and tail of each bird’s 
body. This can best be done with a small paint brush, though some 
breeders use a small, flat stick. Pine tar is very repulsive to pheas- 
ants and one good taste of it is usually enough. 

In addition to the pine tar applications, place a generous number 
of roosting bars in the holding pen. These roosts need only be 
two or three feet above the ground and provide an excellent place 
for tormented birds to fly up on. 


Rough or “Porcupine” Feathers 


When the feathers of the birds in your brooder house “stand 
up” and assume a very rough, “porcupine” appearance and the 
chicks appear skinny and scrawny, it is a sign that you are “burn- 
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A healthy flock of young pheasants, in outside 


ing them out” with too much heat. Under such conditions the 
birds will often shy away from the brooder and act “jerky” and 
restless instead of contentedly active. 

Gradually lower the house temperature until the chicks settle 
down to more steady feeding and show the normal liveliness and 
activity of healthy, contented birds. The feathers on sound, healthy 
pheasants should be bright and lie flat and close to the body. 

On the other hand, if the young birds are crowding or “piling 
up,” you are not furnishing them with sufficient heat and unless 
this is immediately remedied by gradually increasing the temper- 
ature, real trouble will be in store for you. 


Slipped Tendons 


If the leg joints of some of your birds are swollen and they are 
limping around “down on their knees,” the chicks are afflicted 
with slipped tendons. 

This may be relieved by reducing the amount of animal protein 
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in the mash and keeping it reduced. While pheasants require a 
feed containing a higher percentage of animal protein than chick- 
ens, there are certain ingredients included in some high protein 
mixtures which tend to induce slipped tendons. 

If your birds are suffering from this ailment, secure the highest 
grade mash obtainable, containing a lower percentage of animal 
protein than the one you are feeding. Make this change gradually 
by combining the two mashes in one or two small feedings, after 
which the birds should be fed the lower protein feed only. 

Young pheasants badly afflicted with slipped tendons should be 
destroyed. 


Loose Droppings 


Loose, discolored droppings are a warning that all is not well 
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with your chicks and may be caused by any number of disorders. 

Both as a disease preventative and as the best treatment for 
hardening droppings, water containing a two per cent solution of 
Mecurochrome should be given the birds at all times. A simplified 
solution is two Mercurochrome tablets to one gallon of water. 

If your birds have very loose droppings, stand around droopy, 
hunched-up and with their wings hanging down to the floor, it is 
likely you have Coccidiosis in the flock. In this case give the birds 
a good buttermilk flush, thoroughly clean and disinfect the brooder 
house and burn all litter. Then move to fresh ground. 


Gapes 


The gape worm is not uncommon among growing pheasants 
and where the ground is infected with them they will multiply 
quickly in wet weather. Pheasants should not be reared on ground 
so infected, but should the affliction occur among the birds im- 
mediate treatment must be given. 


The gape worm lodges in the bird’s wind-pipe and can only be 
effectively reached by inhalation. Afflicted birds will cough and 
shake their heads at regular intervals, in an effort to rid them- 
selves of the parasites. When first afflicted, they will “gap” in a 
manner quite similar to a person yawning and do so at frequent 
intervals. 

The most effective remedy for this malady is to dust your birds. 
Blackerite, manufactured by Spratts, Ltd. is used on the State. 
Game Farms and complete directions accompany each can of this 
dusting powder. The birds are placed in a partially air-tight box 
and forced to inhale the powder. This kills the worms and the 
irritation causes the birds to cough them up. 

Gape worms must be treated or the affliction will spread, weak- 
ening the young pheasants and making them easy prey to disease. 
Even those strong enough to survive will be badly stunted unless 
the worms are removed. Whenever it is at all possible, pheasants 
after being thoroughly treated for gapes, should be moved to fresh 


ground. 
Always Remember... 


To maintain strict sanitation, regularly washing and disinfecting 
all feed and water containers and keeping brooder house litter dry 
and clean. 

. .. To prevent access by the birds to any wet, soured or mouldy 
food at any time. 

... To feed plenty of green feed, (lettuce and grated carrots 
preferred) to your birds all through the growing season. 

. .. To feed and care for your birds on a strict schedule. Regu- 
larity will pay big dividends. 





Showing the correct way to wing clip young pheasants. 
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NOTHER milestone of progress to- 

ward the realization of the dreams of 
wildlife conservationists was passed with the 
satisfactory conclusion of the Second North 
American Wildlife Conference held in St. 
Louis during the period of March 1-4 last, 
under the auspices of the American Wildlife 
Institute. While this is only the second of 
such annual conferences which have at- 
tempted to cover the broader phases of wild 
life restoration, it is in reality the 23rd of a 
series of consecutive annual meetings which 
have had as their primary concern the res- 
toration of outdoor America for the increase 
and perpetuation of its native wild creatures. 
These were initiated in 1915 by the American 
Game Association, and sponsored for twen- 
ty-one years by that organization. 

Each of these meetings has sent its dele- 
gates home enthused and inspired for a con- 
tinuation of the long, uphill struggle against 
well nigh insurmountable obstacles. Each 
year has seen some accomplishment, how- 
ever small, chalked up to their efforts. Each 
year a report of these accomplishments in 
the various fields of conservation endeavor 
has been made at these get-togethers. Each 
year policies and plans have been mulled 
over and formulated in open forum and in 
private conference. 

Leaving the East for the first time in its 
23-year history, this most recent Conference 
was no exception. The program covered a 
broad field. Field practice, research, admin- 
istration, legislation and organization were 
all included. Fur, fins, and feathers and their 
leafy habitat were all given their share of 
the proceedings. 

Nearly 1500 delegates from Canada, 
Mexico and all but one state in the Union 
took part in the proceedings. 

Of the four days, three were devoted to 
the regular program and the other to the 
affairs of the General Wildlife Federation. 
As this is perhaps the most recent develop- 
ment holding great promise for the future 
it might be well to consider it first. 

It will be remembered that this organiza- 
tion was set up in temporary form at the 
Conference in Washington, a year ago. J. 
N. (“Ding”) Darling, cartoonist and recently 
resigned Chief of the U. S. Bureau of Bio- 
logical Survey was named temporary presi- 
dent. To him is due the credit of conceiv- 
ing the idea of such an organization and then 
going out and getting it. As Chief of the 
Survey, Mr. Darling found himself fettered 
at every step by a lack of popular support 
for wildlife and its problems. Other better 
organized movements found no difficulty in 
making their voices heard in the legislative 
halls of state and nation. Support and ap- 
propriations were forthcoming with relative 
ease for these activities. Wildlife restora- 
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tion licked up the crumbs, and sucked 
through a straw from other people’s barrels 
what money it could for its projects. 

To Ding, this was the crying need of the 
hour and he prepared to answer it. 

Preliminary planning was followed by ac- 
tion and during the year following the first 
temporary set-up, amazing progress was 
made. To the second annual meeting of the 
General Wildlife Federation came delegates 
from 44 states, representing, it has been es- 
timated, at least 3,000,000 people in 36,000 
organizations. This conference was faced 
with the question: “Shall the General Wild- 
life Federation be continued?” ‘The unani- 
mous answer was “Yes!” 

Accordingly, following approved parlia- 
mentary procedure, the constitution and by- 
laws were formally ratified and the chair- 
man called for the election of officers. Mr. 
Darling had previously announced that he 
could not consider a nomination to succeed 
himself. His protests were in vain, how- 
ever, because he was swept into the office 
on a wave of popular enthusiasm that was 
phenomenal. It was an ovation he could not 
deny and there was no way out. Accord- 
ingly, Mr. J. N. Darling of Des Moines, 
Iowa, is president of the General Wildlife 
Federation. 

[hree vice-presidents were next elected, 
one from the East, one from the West and 
one from the central part of the country. 
They are David H. Aylward of Peabody, 
Mass., William L. Finley of Portland, Ore., 
and Dr. W. B. Jones of Montgomery, Ala. 

Carl D. Shoemaker of Washington, D. C., 
was made secretary and C F. de la Barre 
of Blacksburg, Va., treasurer. 

Organization plans called for the election 
of a Board of Directors of six, three of 
which were to come from east and three 
from west of the Mississippi River. The fol- 
lowing were elected to this Board: 

East of the Mississippi River—Giauque, 
Edgerton, O.; William J. Aaberg, Madison, 
Wis.; Justus H. Cline, Stuart’s Draft, Va. 

West of the Mississippi River—Mrs. H. G. 
Bogert, Akron, Colo.; George Grebe, Kuna, 
Idaho.; Judge Lee Miles, Little Rock, Ark. 

New directors of the thirteen federation 
regions were named. These are: 

John L. Curran, Providence, R. I.; C. F. 
de la Barre, Blacksburg, Va.; Edward K. 
Love, St. Louis, Mo.; Bella L. Foresman, 
Lansing, Mich.; Harold S. Thomas, Des 
Moines, lowa; W. L. Finley, Portland, Ore.; 
Chiles P. Plummer, Cheyenne, Wyo.; Colin 
Reed, Washington, Pa.; Dr. W. B. Jones, 
Tuscaloosa, Ala.; Louis Dunton, Fort 
Wayne, Ind.; W. J. Tucker, Austin, Texas; 
Charles N. Fahr, Salt Lake City, Utah; Geo. 
E. Walton, Oakland, Calif. 

In addressing the General Wildlife Fed- 


eration as its new president, Mr. Darling 


proposed a fundamental seven point pro- 
gram on which to base the activities of this 
organization. These basic points were: 


1. Establish government responsibility for 
restoration and conservation of wildlife. 

2. Secure establishment of standing con- 
servation committees in both Houses of Con- 
gress. 

3. Work for adequate appropriations for 
the United States Biological Survey and the 
United States Bureau of Fisheries. 

4. Establish a system of cooperative wild- 
life research between the Federal ‘Govern- 
ment and the states, and work for legisla- 
tion earmarking, for conservation purposes, 
the $3,500,000 paid annually by hunters and 
fishers in excise taxes. 

5. Provide adequate government jurisdic- 
tion over all water resources of the United 
States to clean up and prevent pollution, mis- 
use and waste. 

6. Work for adequate lederal appropria- 
tions for Wildlife research. 


7. Support enforcement of all state and ° 


l‘ederal laws protecting wildlife. 

The first official act of the Federation was 
the approval and adoption of a plan for a 
“Wildlife Restoration Week,” proposed by 
l'red. F. Jordan of Wilton, Conn. 

In an inspired speech before the I edera- 
tion, Mr. Jordan suggested that President 
Roosevelt, the governors of the various 
states and the chief executives of the cities 
and towns of the country be requested to 
proclaim “Wildlife Restoration Week.” The 
week of February 20, 1938, was tentatively 
named. 

During this week local fund raising drives 
will be simultaneously conducted in all parts 
of the country for the purpose of financing 
needed restoration projects. All funds so 
raised will be utilized for the most part for 
wildlife restoration in the locality in which 
they are raised. The week will probably 
open with a series of dinners in cities and 
towns the nation over. President Roosevelt 
will be asked to open an extensive country- 
wide radio hook-up followed by leaders in 


the restoration movement to be “cut in” 
from all sections of the country. 
Mr. Jordan expressed the belief that 


starved restoration projects throughout the 
country would be revitalized by several mil- 
lions of dollars which an interested public 
will eagerly contribute when the need is 
properly made known and the opportunity 
presented for each to contribute his “mite.” 
He pointed out that “this is not an issue re- 
stricted to the welfare of wild birds, animals 
and fish. It is something that goes right to 
the roots of our existence, for the physical 
resources of our land contribute to the hap- 
piness of us all.” Indeed, it is not only a 
plea for wildlife but for the very existence 
of our own children’s children. 
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The working out of detailed plans for the 
“Wildlife Week” were delegated to Mr. Jor- 
dan who accepted the assignment with the 
remark, “This means a lot of work but it’s 
mighty important.” 

The other three days were busy ones, too. 
Three concurrent sessions were kept going 
each day. Two of these were devoted to 
research studies and matters pertaining to 
the practical application of wildlife manage- 
ment. The third considered administrative 
problems and matters of immediate national 
concern. 

At the general sessions Senor Juan Zinser 
of Mexico and Mr. Hoyes Lloyd of Canada 
addressed the Conference and delivered 
greetings from their respective countries. 

Henry A. Wallace, Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, reiterated former statements to the ef- 
fect that “the problem of wildlife restoration 
is fundamentally one of land utilization.” “In 
the United States,” he said, “there is land 
enough to meet generously every national 
need. It is possible to have wildlife, forests, 
wilderness areas and natural water reser- 
voirs and still attain a higher level of food 
crop production at an increased farm in- 
come.” 

Four bureaus of Secretary Wallace’s de- 
partment reported on their work of the past 
year and their plans for the year to come. 
These were the Bureau of Biological Survey, 
the Forest Service,. Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice and the Extension Service. In addition 
to these the Bureau of Fisheries, National 
Park Service and the Division of Grazing 
also told their stories to an interested au- 
dience. 

William L. Finley of Portland, Ore., went 
to bat for the salmon fisheries of the west 
coast. He asked, “Why should the govern- 
ment furnish public funds to promote 
schemes that wreck our salmon runs?” These 
salmon runs, he pointed out, are the basis 
of one of the most important industries of 
the West and one of its greatest recreational 
attractions. 

Already two dams, the Bonneville and 
Grand Coulee, have been constructed on the 
Columbia River and now a series of addi- 
tional dams are planned at a cost to the tax- 
payers of $375,000,000. These dams are to 
develop the river for inland waterway trans- 
portation. 

With startling figures and examples he 
demonstrated the fallacy of cheap inland wa- 
ter transportation. These dams, he indi- 
cated, will change the whole biological char- 
acter of the river and ruin the salmon runs, 
worth $10,000,000 a year. “If you have 
$375,000,000 to waste on this promotion 
scheme, throw it in some polluted waterway 
of the East,” he pleaded, “Please don’t use 
it to destroy the salmon runs of the Colum- 


(Continued on page 31) 
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GROVER LADNER HONORED 


A great sportsman was awarded a great honor recently when Hon. Grover C. Ladner, 
Deputy Attorney General, was appointed Judge of Orphan’s Court at City Hall, Philadel- 
phia, on March 22. Judge Ladner has been tireless in his efforts to curb stream pollution, 
and in handling the legal affairs of the Fish and Game Commissions. 


Judge Ladner at left, taking the oath of office administered by Judge Lewis H. Van 


Dusen. 








Q. Has the woodchuck been made a game 
animal? 


A. No. But the revised Game Code now be- 
fore the Legislature classes it as “game,” 
and if this provision becomes a law no 
shooting of woodchucks (Groundhogs) 
will be permitted between September 16 
and June 30, inclusive. 


Q. Why is some protection for the wood- 

chuck desired? 

A. The holes he digs provide refuge for rab- 
bits, and even ringneck pheasants. 


Q. Does the State ever pay for damage by 
deer? 

A.No. There is no law to permit such pay- 
ment. It does pay for bear damage how- 
ever, aithough the appropriation is lim- 


ited to $3,000.00 a year, and the damage is 
restricted to livestock, poultry, and bees. 


Q. Will the requirements to enter the 1937 
Game Commission Training School be the 
same as last year? 

A.No. They have been somewhat revised. 
Write to the Game Commission, Harris- 
burg, for a brochure of the 1937 require- 
ments. 


Q. What is the only bird found in Pennsyl- 
vania that flies backwards? 

A. The hummingbird. Watch him back away 
from a flower blossom. 


Q. Has protection 
from the skunk? 


A. No. But there is no protection on skunks 
found within the limits of cities or bor- 
oughs, nor within 200 yards adjacent to 
such limits. They may be killed at any 
time, in any manner, within these limits, 
subject to local permission for the use of 
firearms, explosives, etc. 


been removed entirely 


Q.Is the crow good for anything? 


A. Yes—he eats carrion and insects. But his 
bad habit of eating birds’ eggs, stealing 


WILDLIFE SOCIETY FORMED 


At the 1936 American Wildlife Conference 
in Washington, a number of those profes- 
sionally engaged in wildlife research held a 
meeting to discuss the advisability of form- 
ing a wildlife society similar to the organ- 
ization now maintained by the foresters. 


The outcome of the meeting was the or- 
ganization of a temporary set-up known as 
the Society of Wildlife Specialists. All those 
who paid a dollar to join this organization 
were entitled to vote at the second Wildlife 
Conference held in St. Louis in February on 
matters pertaining to the organization of a 
permanent society. 

Concurrent with the meeting at St. Louis, 
there was a special meeting of those who 
had paid their dues to the temporary set- 
up and a permanent organization known as 
the American Wildlife Society was effected. 
This organization will be composed of men 
interested in wildlife conservation. 


There will be two types of membership, 
active and associate. The active members 
will be persons professionally engaged in 
wildlife research who will have a vote in 
determining the Society’s general policies. 
The associate members will have no vote 
concerning administrative policies, but are 
free to attend all meetings and along with 
the active members will receive subscriptions 
to the periodical which the Society proposes 
to print. This magazine will be devoted en- 
tirely to wildlife research matters and con- 
tributions will be accepted only after ap- 
proval by a technical committee of national- 
ly known authorities. 

The organization will have regional sub- 
divisions similar to those of the American 
Society of Foresters, and just as soon as 
final organization plans have been approved 
by a committee appointed to draw them up, 
a membership drive will be inaugurated. 


corn, and killing helpless young birds and 
animals in the nest overbalances the good 
he may do. 


~ 
— 


(J. Is it legal to shoot crows and other ver- 
min on Sundays? 


A. Yes, so far as the Game Law is con- 
cerned, if the hunter carries his license 
certificate and displays the tag on his 
back. It may be a violation of the Blue 
Laws to discharge firearms anywhere in 
Pennsylvania on Sunday. 


©. May an individual shoot an unlicensed 
dog chasing small game unlawfully? 


A. No, except when such dog is found on 
land which the person owns or leases, or 
on which he is employed by the owner or 
lessee thereof. 





One hundred years ago in this country the 
term “bunny” referred to squirrels, not rab- 
bits. 
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Dr. William Temple Hornaday 


A GREAT NATURALIST 
ANSWERS THE LAST CALL 


Wildlife has lost one of its greatest bene- 
factors. Protectors of wildlife have lost one 
of their staunchest supporters. 

In passing on to his Great Reward a little 
over a month ago, Dr. William Temple 
Hornaday, pioneer naturalist and conserva- 
tionist, has left another large gap in the ever 
thinning ranks of early day bird and animal 
lovers. 

Dr. Hornaday was the first director of the 
New York Zoo, but his concept of wildlife 
conservation transcended the mere placing 
of animals in cages. One of his cherished 
dreams was realized when the Federal Gov- 
ernment enacted measures to protect mi- 
gratory waterfowl. Later he fought tirelessly 
against the high bag limits on ducks and 
geese. 

He was also a leader in the fight to create 
Federal Game Refuges and saw this objec- 
tive reached in many parts of the country. 

Although educated in an agricultural 
school, Dr. Hornaday was imbued with a 
greater desire to become a scientific taxi- 
dermist than a farmer and thereafter de- 
voted his entire life to the study and collec- 
tion of wild bird and animal life. As a result 
he soon was recognized as one of the fore- 
most zoologists in the world. 

His expeditions took him into the Ba- 
hamas, Cuba, Florida, South America, the 
West Indies, India, Ceylon, the Malay Pe- 
ninsula and Borneo. 

He founded the National Society of Amer- 
ican Taxidermists in 1880 and two years 
later was appointed Chief Taxidermist of 
the U. S. National Museum at Washington, 
holding the position until 1890. He was ap- 
pointed director of the New York Zoo in 
1896. 

His active interest in every movement for 
the protection of wildlife won international 
fame and medals from many foreign govern- 
ments and societies. 
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CHARLES A. FRENCH 

NNOUNCEMENT was 
made on Tuesday, March 

2, by the Governor’s Office that 

Hon. Charles A. French, Board 

member, had been appointed 

Commissioner of Fisheries by 

Governor George H. Earle. 

“Charlie,” as he is affection- 
ately known by hundreds of 
sportsmen in southeastern 
Pennsylvania, is a resident of 
Ellwood City in Lawrence 
County, the home town of the 
late Mathew A. Riley, who for 
years as a member of the Fish 
Commission was an active fir- 
ure in the drive for better fish- 
ing. 

Commissioner French is orig- 7 
inator of a slogan that today in 
Pennsylvania is a byword with thousands of bass fishermen, “Lose 
a Hook and Spare a Bass.” After conducting a number of experi- 
ments and carefully observing the effectiveness of cutting the 
snell of a hook close to the mouth of a small bass, leaving the 
hook in its stomach to be eventually dissolved by stomach juices 
of the fish, his findings were put into practice with remarkable 
effectiveness by sportsmen fishermen. Without doubt, thousands 
of undersize bass were saved for future sport by this method. 

While intensely interested in bass fishing, the Commissioner is 
also an ardent trout fisherman and an advocate of stocking not 
only with the popular game species, but with forage fishes such as 
the minnow, to provide better food conditions for the bass, panfish 
such as the sunfish and yellow perch, and food fish, the sucker and 
bullhead catfish. 

He conducted a bass raising project at the Marion farms in 
Beaver County last summer, and in cooperation with members of 
the Ellwood City Rod and Gun Club, of which he was the foun- 
der, released many fine bass to waters in that section of the state. 

One of the most active figures in the Northwestern Division of 
the State Federation of Sportsmen’s Clubs, he understands the 
problems of the sportsmen particularly as they relate to fishing, 
and has a thorough knowledge of present fishing conditions 
throughout the state. 

Honorary degrees were conferred upon Dr. Hornaday was an early visitor to 


him by Yale, University of Pittsburgh and 
Iowa State College. 

In Pennsylvania Dr. Hornaday worked 
with such early Pioneers as Dr. Rothrock, 
former Commissioner of Forestry, John M. 
Phillips, former President of the Game 
Commission, Dr. Joseph Kalbfus, Pioneer 
Secretary of the Game Commission, and Dr. 
C. B. Penrose, another early day Commis- 
sioner, in establishing our system of game 
protection and preservation. 


Harrisburg in the days when the Capitol 
was just completed. He spoke in the hall 
of the House and he conferred with gov- 
ernors here. He and Commissioner John M. 
Phillips collaborated on a book that is a 
standard on game hunting and he wrote and 
spoke for game life many times in Pennsyl- 
vania. Some of his ideas are in State laws. 
He was courageous when people did not 
think much of keeping wildlife for the next 
generation and he was of wise counsel. 
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Susquehanna Jenny Lee, owned by A. S. Owens, Harrisburg. Mr. Owens purchases 
and releases many pheasants each year at his own expense. 


CAPITAL CITY FIELD TRIALS 


Ideal weather marked the opening of the 
Capital City Field Trials at Indiantown 
Gap, March 30 and 31, and a gallery of sev- 
eral hundred people were on hand the morn- 
ing of the first day to witness the running 
of the puppy and amateur all age stakes. 

Fifty-one dogs were entered in the various 
events, fifteen each being entered in the pup- 
py and amateur all age, eight in the novice 
all age, and ten in the shooting dog stakes. 

Winners of the various stakes in the order 
in which they were run follow: 


Puppy Stake 

Anthony’s Betty Joyeuse, a liver and white 
pointer, owned by Charles Forrer, of Rana 
Villa, took first place in this event. This pup 
has what it takes, and great things are ex- 
pected of it. Second, Carolina Touchstone 
Willy, a liver and white pointer, owned by 
S. Weston Scott, of Harrisburg; and third, 
Strawberry Village Bird, an orange 
white pointer, owned by 
Tawneytown, Md. 


and 


Amateur All Age Winners - 

Wautauga Joe, a liver and white pointer, 
owned by George Weiss, of Pittsburgh, came 
through in fine style, taking the honors in 
the amateur all age. Sylvan Joe, an orange 
and white pointer, owned by Dr. J. F. Per- 
fect, of Lykens, gave a good account of him- 
self by placing second; and Rodney’s Frank 
Mike, an English Setter, owned by Paul 
Howry, Shiremanstown, romped into third 


Robert Smith, of 


place. This setter is a fine dog and no mean 
competitor. 


Novice All Age Winners 


In the novice all age, Queen Bird- 
field, a black and white owned by 
Lincoln Weaver, of Pittsburgh, led all con- 
testants with a splendid performance. Next 
in line was Proctor’s Seaview Caddy, a liver 
and white pointer, owned by D. J. Tobias, 
of Lebanon; and third, Sullivan’s Nell, a 
liver and white pointer, owned by C. M. 
Rose, Binghamton, N. Y. 


Anne 
setter, 


Shooting Dog Stake Winners 

The shooting dog stake was closely con- 
tested, and the winner, Jenny of Sunnylawn, 
a liver and white pointer, owned by Charles 
Forrer, had to do some high tailing to out 
class Rodney’s Frank Mike, the black and 
white setter, owned by Paul Howry, which 
was awarded second laurels. Frank of Sun- 
nylawn, greatest of them all, placed third. 
Frank has had over sixty wins to his credit 
so far, placing him on a par with the fa- 
mous Julianna, owned by George Rogers, of 
New Jersey. Julianna had sixty-three wins 
before she was withdrawn from competition. 

The Capital City Field Trial is becoming 
more and more popular every year. There 
are two reasons: First, because the keenest 
sort of competition always exists and the 
greatest possible thrills are in store for the 
spectators; and second, because the trial 
grounds on the Indiantown Gap Military 
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The Fifteenth Annual Convention of 
the Izaak Walton League of America 
will be held at the Hotel Sherman, in 
Chicago, on April 29, 30, and May 1. 
Not only members of the League but 
anyone interested in wildlife is in- 
vited. 











The State skeet championship will be shot 
at the Harrisburg grounds June 12 and 13, 
This will be for the 12-gauge championship 
five-man team, as well as for the 20-gauge 
and 40-gauge championships. 

Skeet clubs from Harrisburg, Ashland, 
Reading, Shamokin and Pottsville will stage 
a series of five shoots, each man shooting 
75 targets at each event for the team cham- 
pionship of the five clubs involved. Each 
man on the winning team will receive a 
trophy. 

Full accounts of the Laurelton setter and 
pointer and the Valley Forge Springer Trials 
will appear in the next issue. 





STOLEN 


Ranger 16 ga. pump No. 83806; one 30-40 
Krag rifle with peep sight and very short 
stock; one double barrel 12 ga. Springfield 
shotgun; one 22 cal. Springfield bolt action; 
dull stock marked with strap fastenings. 
Notify Harold Platz, North Girard, Pa 


Reservation are perhaps the finest in the 
country. 

The terrain is both flat and rolling, in- 
terspersed with a few larger hills here and 
there from which the events can be advan- 
tageously viewed by the entire gallery. Fur- 
thermore, the owners and handlers have 
almost no difficulty whatever keeping their 
dogs in sight. 

An old stone farm house and stable on the 
area were remodeled through the courtesy 
of the Department of Military Affairs, and 
now serve as headquarters for the annual 
Spring and Fall Trials. 

One of the nicest races of the whole 
period took place when Frank of Sunny- 
lawn, owned by Charles Forrer, and Hexer’s 
Carolina Jack, litter brother, owned by Dr. 
E. K. Tingley, of Marietta, braced in the 
amateur all age. The dogs ran neck and 
neck for over a hundred yards in a style that 
won hearty applause from all the onlookers. 

Wautauga Joe, owned by George Weiss, 
of Pittsburgh, winner of the all age event, 
gave a splendid exhibition of canine ability, 
as did also Rodney’s Frank Mike, a black 
and white setter, owned by Paul Howry, of 
Shiremanstown, which took second place in 
the shooting dog stake. 

Some unusual snapshots of action in the 
field were secured by the staff photographer 
during both days of the Trial, a number of 
which appear in the pictorial section. 
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NEW LITERATURE 


Soil Erosion and Its Control—Quincy 
Claude Ayres—McGraw-Hill, 365 p., illus., 
$3.50. A thorough, scholarly yet highly read- 
able book on the most important single phys- 
ical fact confronting the people of this coun- 
try today; on the mastering of which, in- 
deed, our very national existence depends. 
Prof. Ayres begins with the phenomena of 
soil erosion and its casual factors, outlines 
methods of control and tells their cost, dis- 
cusses special machinery from a very prac- 
tical viewpoint, and concludes with a stimu- 
lating chapter on soil conservation and land 
use. 





“Firearms Legislation in 1937” is the title 
of an excellent pamphlet issued by the Na- 
tional Rifle Association, Barr Building, 
Washington, D. C. It’s free, potent, and 
timely. 





Picturing Miracles of Plant and Animal 
Life—Arthur C. Pillsbury—Lippincott, 236 
p., illus., $3. Anyone who has ever seen one 
of Mr. Pillsbury’s films will own that the 
title of his book is well justified: the daily 
events of nature do have a miraculous look 
as he brings them out with his ingenious 
time-lapse photographic apparatus. Mr. 
Pillsbury’s modesty might decry the feel- 
ing that most beholders have, that there is 
somewhat of the miraculous about his own 
contribution to the net result. To this book, 
telling how he does it, he contributes lav- 
ishly in illustrations, both sequences and 
stills. 





Electric brooders are being used to raise 
young pigs in winter and early spring. 





Birds of Flight may reduce their relative 
weight literally by pumping themselves full 
of air. Such birds have thin-walled air-sacs 
between the various internal organs and even 
in the bones of the body into which air is 
drawn when the bird takes to flight. 





Young birds in the egg develop a sharp 
spine on the top of the beak which they use 
to cut the shell and break their way through 
the egg at hatching time. 





The Otter is the least destructive and the 
most intelligent member of the weasel fam- 
ily. It is very rare in Pennsylvania and 
the season was closed on them last year. 
Usually about ten to twelve were taken an- 
nually. This year one was accidentally 
caught in a trap set for beaver and drowned. 
The pelt was sent into the Harrisburg of- 
fice. 





Fish scales examined under a microscope 
may reveal accurately the age of a fish. 





Bands: Edward A. Mcllhenny, noted bi- 
ologist and naturalist of Avery Island, La., 
Set a record last year when he banded more 
than 18,000 migratory birds. “The oldest 
return band,” Mr. Mcllhenny reported, “was 
taken from a lesser scaup banded at Avery 
Island, December 22, 1922, and killed during 
the fall of 1932, at Clearwater, Manitoba.” 





This ringneck pheasant literally tied itself in a knot when it flew 

against a long distance telephone cable between Hershey and Hum- 

melstown, Pa. The photographer, Bill Douglass, noted Harrisburg 

Skeet Champion, snapped the picture while sitting cross-legged on 
the cable opposite. See the shadow of his legs? 





And from Siberia we learn of an Eskimo 
near Indian Point, about 100 miles west of 
St. Lawrence Island, Alaska, who killed a 
pintail duck banded at Los Banos, Califor- 
nia, a mere matter of 3000-odd miles “as the 
duck flies.” 





Coal tar is a good deer repellent, accord- 
ing to Rufus Boyer, lumberman, of Shamo- 
kin. Dip some old rags in the tar, hang 
them on sticks about 300 ft. apart, and for- 
get about your truck patch or orchard. “The 
animals hate the smell and will not go near 
it,” he says. 





Five states reorganized their fish and game 
departments to some extent during 1936, 
Tennessee, Florida, Maryland, New Hamp- 
shire, South Carolina, Missouri and Colorado. 
Maryland changed from a one to a three- 
man commission. Rhode Island abolished 
the commission of inland fisheries and cre- 
ated in its place a department of agriculture 
and conservation. In Arkansas, Kansas, 
Utah and Montana the fish and game com- 
missions were given broader powers in the 
promulgation of regulations affecting sea- 
sons, limits, etc. West Virginia made a small 
appropriation for game and fish work from 
its general state fund. Four more states 
adopted part-time or tourist non-resident li- 
censes. Last November Missouri adopted 
the nonpartisan commission plan by referen- 
dum by a vote of four to one. Just recently 
Colorado’s legislature adopted the commis- 
sion plan, ending a campaign to that end 
waged for ten years. 





“Pay as you shoot’—Ohio is trying out 
hunting on a paying basis. That state has 
set up six “pay-as-you-shoot” reserves, re- 
quiring an entrance fee ranging from $2.00 
to $4.00 a season ticket, cooperating and 
sharing with the farmers whose land is used. 


WHAT’S IN A NAME? 


He took his fun where he found it. But 
because he found it in the den of a mink, 
Harry Funmaker was apprehended by game 
wardens of the Iowa State Conservation 
Commission from whence comes the story, 
says the American Wildlife Institute. 

In Wisconsin, John Troutman was 
“pinched” for not taking seriously the fish 
and game laws of the state. Judge Fisher 
meted out his measure of justice and it is 
hoped that Troutman will be more serious 
minded in the future. 

The Mississippi roster of game wardens 
includes Birdsong, Ducker, and Trout. And 
while they have an Outlaw in their midst, 
he’s a warden, too, and not a law violator. 


O. A. Zuercher of Rawdon, Quebec, Can- 
ada, sends in the following press dispatch 
from the Montreal Daily Star: 


“Tokio—Clyozumi Ninomiya announced 
last night (Feb. 24) that he can guarantee 
to produce a female chicken from any hen’s 
egg. 

He has had 100 per cent success in this 
line by injecting a female hormone into the 
egg, he said. An injection costs about two 
sen (slightly more than half a cent) per 
egg. The announcement created a sensa- 
tion in poultry and scientific circles. The 
professor teaches at the agricultural school 
at Setomachi, in Okayama Prefecture. 





Naturalists are puzzled at finding seeds 
of the tropical papaya in the stomach of a 
Wisconsin duck, killed in autumn when such 
birds are flying south. 





The sportsmen of Alabama recently organ- 
ized a Wildlife Federation similar to the one 
now in effect in Pennsylvania. 
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BUILDING BETTER FARM GAME ENVIRONMENT 


tg ast oS Ee Yockas F Gr e f $4 (Continued from page 7) 


In any game food planting program it is 
essential to have the plots widely scattered, 
preferably hundreds of one-quarter to one- 
half acre plots, rather than a few large ones. 
They must always be near good natural 
cover. Some of them should be located in 
good ringneck pheasant range, along streams 
and lowlands; other in patches or strips 
along fence rows and stonepiles where there 
is good quail cover; others near the wood- 
land where they are available for wild 
turkeys. 


Many organizations have found it much 
more convenient and more effective in gain- 
ing the cooperation of farmers by purchas- 
ing a few rows of grain near good cover and 
arranging for these rows to remain standing, 
or in the case of corn or buckwheat, arrange- 
ments could be made for the cutting and 
shocking of part of the material on each 
plot. 





Many shrubs which produce game food are very attractive ornamentally. Wherever this is done plans should be 
The above picture shows dogwood in bloom. made now by each sportsmen’s group to visit 


farmers in their respective sections and ar- 
range for a strip of wheat along a fence line 
or for the purchase of-a few rows of corn. 
At the same time, plans can be laid with the 
farmer to broadcast some buckwheat, sweet 
clover, millet, kale or rape at the last culti- 
vation of the few rows of corn which are 
purchased. 

In talking over the wildlife program with 
the farmer, don’t forget to encourage him to 
use a flushing bar on the mowing machine 
this summer. It is particularly important 
that these devices be used on mowers while 
cutting the first 25 yards around the edges 
of fields. It is here that the majority of birds 
nest. 

Practically all farms can be made more 
attractive to wildlife by intelligent planning 
and the expediture of the necessary efforts 
to put the plans into operation. The Game 
fit Mie ee a M , oa 0 NS es Mea aS Commission is carrying on a program of de- 
/ ah Ais: 3 "h ima eile. Bae A eon velopment, through the planting of food 
SAP ie fh CS AOR ee See bi 5 patches and of trees and shrubs to produce 
food cover, on the State Game Lands and 





Sunflowers provide abundant food for game and song birds. All food patches 


should be made near good natural cover. Game Refuges insofar as possible. Obviously 
- funds will not permit the extension of this 
wR , program to all sections of the State. It, 
e therefore, becomes necessary to depend upon 
F the loyal sportsmen of the State to assist in 
a a most thorough manner in the rehabilita- 
r tion and maintenance of food and cover over 
. the thousands of acres of privately owned 
Me lands. 


A supply of wildlife cannot be preserved 
without a favorable habitat. The opinion is 
often voiced that there should be a closed 
season or other legal restrictions thrown 
around certain species in order to insure an 
abundance of it. While such restrictions are 
often necessary, yet they merely serve to 
save a limited amount of seed stock. In order 
to produce a surplus of game, it is absolutely 
essential to expend the efforts on establish- 
ing and building up suitable areas, in pro- 
viding a better environment. With more at- 
tention directed toward such activities in the 
field, there will be less need for attempts to 
produce the desired results in legislatures 





Nesting sites, travel lanes, food and cover are provided by rows of brush and briars. and lawyers’ offices. 
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OUR FEATHERED 
FRIENDS 


By DR. GEORGE M. SUTTON 





HEN I saw my first red- 

wing this spring the words 
of this poem fairly sang themselves 
into my mind. He was so vivid and 
dominant, and his red shoulders so 
fiery as he wheeled about in the 
sun: 


The sad fields are breathing a deep sigh of springtime, 
And bright clouds are fluttering over the sun; 

Gay shadows go prancing like small phantom children 
Across the dull hillsides ’till daylight is done. 

Awake! 

For the red-wing, his epaulets gleaming, 

His glossy black plumage ashine in the light, 

Is shouting his joy-song 

And dancing to wind-time, 

Is calling his tribesmen and daring the sun! 

My gay, flashing red-wing, 

My black flame of morning, 

Is driving the white clouds and daring the sun! 


Just let some interloper appear among the cat-tails and red- 
wing tells him in no uncertain terms where to go! With a strident 
call, and harsh scoldings he swings on the veriest tip of an old 
stalk, and lifts his glowing wings to steady himself. His dull 
brown heavily streaked mate is voicing her enmity too, and 
perches only a little lower down. Red-wings certainly hate cow- 
birds. If a cowbird comes to the home swamp a chase and battle 
follows from which the cowbird shrinks in terror. I have seen a 
cowbird actually duck under water to escape the onslaught of the 
red-wing. 

The flute-like song of this handsome spring bird is one of the 
most appealing sounds in nature. The liquid gurgling quality baf- 
fles description and imitation, and the whole song is delivered with 
such ease and exhuberance that we are tempted to try perching 
on a cat-tail ourselves and whistle too. 

Down among the old cat-tail leaves a strong nest is woven, 
semipensile and deep. The three to six beautiful eggs are pale blue, 
spotted and scrawled with black. 

Does the fact that our handsome friend is polygamous lessen 
our evaluation of him? Hardly, for he is a valiant defender of his 
several nests. 


Although red-wings eat some grain, particularly in late fall when 
the rusty feathered young are swarming about preparatory to 
migration, they are not to be considered as harmful as a rule, 
and because of their great beauty are to be valued highly. Long 
live the captain of the cat-tail swamp. 


THE FLUSHING BAR 


MR. SPORTSMAN: 


You are interested in perpetuating your game supply, are you 
not? Such being the case, we can suggest one excellent way of 
doing this very thing. 

The time for mowing and harvesting will be here before we 
know it. It is then that many game birds and mammals are sacri- 
ficed to the cruel knives of farm implements. This annual slaughter 
of our valuable wildlife can be stopped to great degree if the 
farmers can be induced to use a flushing device which has been so 
effective in recent years. 

The Game Commission has so much faith in the practicability of 


this game saving instrument that it is equipping all farmers who 
are cooperating in its new farm game projects. 

Already a large number of landowners have agreed to use these 
devices and quite a few of the bars are now in the course of con- 
struction. 

They are very simply made and the entire cost amounts to only 
about $2.40. 

Think what you or your organization could do if they were to 
make up a lot of these devices and encourage the farmers of their 
community to use them while mowing the first 30 to 50 yards of 
each hay field. 
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LITTLE BLACK JOE CARRIES ON 


(Continued from page 13) 


Last fall, Little Black Joe carried on better than ever before. 
The year before he had added to his rabbit, pheasant and wood- 
cock hunting and retreiving record by handling partridge and 
squirrels as though he had been trained on them. He also re- 
trieved ducks when allowed. I would use him for that if he had a 
warmer coat. He has rounded out his ability by adding a keen 
insight into the needs of the moment. 

This can best be illustrated by telling of the hunt which we took 
during the first three days of last season. Each year Dad, brothers 
Ray and Bill and I go upstate to Dad’s brother’s farm. Uncle 
Ralph and Cousin Emeric join us and we go on to a farm where 
hunting is about as ideal as one could ask. Plenty of rabbits and 
pheasants in a variety of cover, and a few partridge and sometime, 
woodcock. This trip is an annual event in our lives. 

We have all watched with a great deal of interest, the growth of 
Little Black Joe as a hunter. The first year he was a terrible dis- 
appointment. The next year—after medicine and training had had 
their effect, he was a revelation. Since then he has improved each 
year, adding tricks that only a veteran hound can know. This year 
he is at his best—a wise old houn’ that makes his brains save his 
feet and uses his nose in unfailing pursuit of any game we are 
hunting. Once he hits a trail he sticks until the very end. 

The rabbits in this country are extra large cotton tails, so big 
that at first we figured they must be varying hares. They have one 
trait which is very satisfying—they seldom hole up unless hard 
pressed. One can’t ask more than that of rabbits if one has a 
houn’ that will stick like Little Black Joe. 

Experience has made Joe wise to many tricks of Br’er Cotton- 
tail. He is slow and careful so that the rabbit chooses to run. On 
this trip the longest run was in the neighborhood of two miles and 
lasted over an hour. We were beating pheasant cover when the 
rabbit was jumped by Uncle Ralph’s dog, Stubby. Joe joined the 
chase which went straight away across a pasture and through a 
a long bushy swamp at the foot of a hill. Beyond the swamp was 
a dirt road, then another swamp. Through these and up a brushy, 
briary hillside—more than half a mile from the starting point the 
chase continued. Stubby had already given up and returned. 

I had followed Joe to the dirt road. A group of hunters beyond 
took stations at my invitation, but too late—the rabbit had gone 
through, across the state road and over the hill. Beyond the road 
was a forest and over the hill was more good cover. 

Little Black Joe hung to the trail and passed out of hearing. In 
time, we heard him returning and made ready. Back across the 
state road into a distant brush patch and at last in my direction. 
One of the strangers threw his gun to his shoulder but didn’t fire. 
The rabbit had turned back up the slope and once more went over 
the hill. 


By this time my party had caught up to us and spread out. The 
strangers went on with their own dog. Emeric went over the hill 
to see if he could head off the wise old rabbit. He did and at last 
we heard his gun. In time he returned without the rabbit—a whale 
of a big one, he said, which had holed just as he had shot. 

That race lingers in my memory because of its unusual length 
and more because of the persistent, unfailing manner in which my 
little black houn’ had stuck to the trail, long after the other dogs 
had given up. I hope that rabbit lives to be run again next year. 

The fact that Joe is using his head with full intent and purpose 


was very evident on.this trip—so much so that we all realized jt 
and gave him credit. 

As I have said before, Joe has been taught a trick unusual in 
hounds—he is a retriever, even if the game falls into water where 
he must swim for it. This year he qualified his retrieving. If the 
game, especially a rabbit, fell where we could easily get it our- 
selves, Joe made us do it—he would not offer to bring it in. On the 
other hand, if the game fell where it was difficult for us to get, as 
in a swamp or briars, or where we didn’t even know it was down, 
then Little Black Joe, without fail or without order, would bring 
it out to us. 

One rabbit in particular was recovered in this manner. As it 
entered a thick mass of briars, a place no man could go, one of 
the party fired at it and said he had missed. Joe came along on the 
trail, entered the briars and shortly we saw him backing out, drag- 
ging the dead bunny after him. He was too wise to try to carry 
it out. 

Another stunt which this little houn’ has developed this year is 
one which we all agree is mighty fine. In past years, Joe did not 
give tongue on pheasants. We always knew by the way he worked 
when he was on one’s trail and we would run along to be near 
when the bird flushed. Sometimes this was not possible in thick 
cover—we could neither follow nor see the dog. As a result, we 
missed many shots. Joe must have figured this out. This year, in 
the open, where we could stay with him, he hunted as before. But 
as soon as he had a pheasant in cover where we could not watch, 
he started giving tongue. Because of this, we bagged at least two 
cocks which might otherwise have gotten away. 

One of these we owed directly to Joe’s new trick. Dad and I had 
flushed a cock and although I turned him over with the left barrel 
of my 16-gauge Lefever, he managed to sail sideways into an im- 
passable piece of cover. Joe went in after him—I tried to follow. 
Dad stayed on the outside. In a few seconds Joe gave tongue, 
thereby sending Dad rushing around the thick swampy patch, just 
in time to see the ringneck break cover—flying strong. One shot 
from Dad’s little 20-gauge and another pheasant joined Joe’s long 
list of victims. 

There is one trait in the character of Little Black Joe about 
which I feel greatly honored, yet to which I am an unwilling vic- 
tim. Joe’s friends are many—scores claim him as their pet. He is 
simply crazy about Dad, always making a great fuss whenever he 
comes near. But the minute we start hunting, Joe is a changed 
hound—he becomes a one-man dog. No one but myself can make 
him “do his stuff.” He will hunt only when I hunt—always he 
watches for me. 

In most ways this is a fine thing—the master should handle the 
haunting dog. But it also has its drawbacks. Of necessity, I am the 
hardest worked member of the party simply because Joe will not 
hunt without me. I must go through the thick of every cover, can 
never rest. If I do, Joe leaves the party and, sitting down out of 
reach, calmly refuses to go until I do. 

What master would deny his hound that fidelity? Anything I 
order is obeyed, the wave of the hand will send him into any cover, 
even briars or water. But he demands that I am there and ready 
for the game. I’m willing to grant him that much. 

Yes, Little Black Joe is a spoiled houn’ pup. Long may he live to 
carry on. 


ASSIGNMENT OF STUDENT GRADUATES 


(Continued from page 3) 


The original residence and the new assignment of each graduate 
officer are as follows: Traveling Game Protectors: George A. 
Dieffenderfer, Mifflinburg to Shamokin; Ralph E. Flaugh, Saegers- 
town to White Haven; Edwin W. Flexer, Williamsport to Quaker- 
town; John G. Kennedy, Scranton to Titusville; Roger M. Latham, 
Espyville to Newport; Clyde E. Laubach, Sunbury to Renovo; 
J. E. Leiendecker, Jr., Bellevue to Norristown; Duane E. Lettie, 
Porter to Harrisville; R. S. Lichtenberger, Enola to Marionville; 
J. Bradley McGregor, Washington to New Kensington; John B. 
Miller, Coudersport to Jennerstown; Wm. A. Moyer, Macungie 
to Ephrata; James A. Osman, Mechanicsburg to Towanda; Rob- 


ert D. Parlaman, Reading to Charleroi; George Smith, Alderson 
to Muncy; Albert Wargo, McKeesport to Forest City, and Stephen 
J. Zemyan, Patton to Tamaqua. 

Game Refuge Keepers: Albert R. Bachman, Hellertown to 
Rainsburg; Bruce W. Catherman, Swengel to Portage; Rea E. 
Cook, Shippenville to Stroudsburg; Claude B. Kelsey, Porter to 
R. D. No. 1, Keating Summit; Joseph W. Kistner, Roulette to 
Coburn; R. H. Morningstar, Huntingdon to English Center; Rich- 
ard W. Orr, Shickshinny to Stoddartsville; Nicholas Ruha, Mt. 
Union to Confluence; George Sprankle, Reynoldsville to Dunbar 
and David R. Titus, Sheffield to Three Springs. 


AY 
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THE SECOND NORTH AMERICAN WILDLIFE CONFERENCE 


bia River which are worth $200,000,000 to 
our people, a gift of Nature not encumbered 
with debt.” 

From other states came reports of the 
work within their borders which might well 
be studied to advantage by some of their 
sisters. Mr. Sidney Stephens of Columbia, 
Mo., told the story of the new game admin- 
istrative set-up in his state and how it was 
acquired by constitutional amendment. When 
submitted to the people of the state, “It was 
adopted by a majority which constituted a 
significant and encouraging expression of 
vopular will . . . to relieve wildlife adminis- 
tration in Missouri from the demoralizing 
hazards of political interference.” 

Mr. H. W. McKenzie of Wisconsin dis- 
cussed the need for giving state game de- 
partments discretionary powers to handle the 
affairs of wildlife as the emergency needs of 
the times dictate. 

E. G. Holt of the Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice startled the assemblage by stating that 
soil erosion, “man induced and accelerated 

_is still destroying our land at the rate of 
200,000 acres a year, and that this loss sim- 
ply means that each year our land will sup- 
port 2500 fewer farm families than the year 
before.” 

He warned that “the capacity of the land 
to support wildlife populations is similarly 
lessened by the destructive processes of ero- 
sion.” All life depends on soil and moisture, 
he pointed out, and the conservation of these 
basic essentials is a “prerequisite to wildlife 
conservation.” 

forty-four thousand farmers—not to men- 
tion the ranchmen on the public ranges of 
the West—have enrolled in 540 soil conser- 
vation demonstrations operating on 7,000,- 
000 acres of agricultural land in 43 states. 
“But,” said Mr. Holt, “as there are half a 
billion acres of farm land in this country be- 
ing attacked by erosion it is obvious that 
our work has just begun.” 

The ever-present and growing menace of 
water pollution was efficiently handled by 
Mr. S. B. Locke, Conservation Director of 
the Izaak Walton League of America. The 
“League” has made pollution one of its ma- 
jor objects of attack, and has done admirable 
work on this offensive. Said Mr. Locke, 
“The key to pollution control has been said 
to be a matter of whether or not we would 
spend the money. Support of this statement 
has been given by the fact that emergency 
construction projects and financial assistance 
to municipalities has accomplished sewage 
treatment during the past three years equiv- 
alent to that accomplished for the thirty 


(Continued from page 23) 


years previous.” 

In urging support of the Lonergan Bill for 
the control and elimination of pollution, Mr. 
Locke said, “At the present time the Loner- 
gan Bill represents, in our opinion, the only 
measure offering the hope of effective con- 
trol.” 

Not the least of these state game officials 
to address the Conference was Seth Gordon, 
executive secretary of the Pennsylvania 
Board of Game Commissioners. An unfor- 
tunate illness had confined Mr. Gordon to 
his bed, but Major Gard Conklin carried on 
in his stead and read the paper Mr. ‘Gordon 
had prepared. It called attention to the fact 
that this Second North American Wildlife 
Conference was really the twenty-third an- 
nual meeting of its kind. He pointed out, too, 
the tremendous influence of these meetings 
on the progress of wildlife restoration. He 
decried the attitude of “a small but vocifer- 
ous group of calamity howlers who hold that 
everything has been ‘going to the dogs.’” 
He enumerated some of the outstanding ac- 
complishments which received real impetus, 
if they did not actually emanate directly 
from these meetings. These were as follows: 

1. Widespread game breeding for restock- 
ing purposes. 

2. Better laws and 
and fish administration. 
3. The waterfowl restoration program. 

4. Wildlife research, as we know it, which 
started with the grouse studies. 

5. Trained man-power for wildlife admin- 
istration. 

6. Game management as applied to the 
land—the American Game Policy. 

7. Cohesion among the organized forces— 
The General Wildlife Federation. 

8. The American Wildlife Institute itself, 
proposed at one of these Conferences years 
before it was born. 

Many other phases of the wildlife restor- 
ation program were brought into the light 
by people who know most about those par- 
ticular things. Waterfowl, fish, fur, legis- 
lation, research, education, water pollution, 
floods, drought, soil erosion and others too 
numerous to cover in even brief manner. 

The two concurrent sessions on research 
and wildlife management were, as usual, well 
attended and interest was very manifest. 
Discussion was spontaneous and many ideas 
of value were exchanged. 

The research sessions ran the gamut of 
biological problems—from minute organisms 
to great mammals. Disease, cycles, ecolog- 
ical problems, food and cover, what wildlife 
eats and how this is to be provided, each in 


more efficient game 


turn were considered by serious thinking 
scientists and eager wildlife technicians. 
lish, fur, and game breeding each had its 
special session. One half-day was devoted 
to a consideration of the silting problem in 
its relation to fish and the productivity of 
waters. Another half-day was devoted to the 
management of impounded waters. 

On the evening of Tuesday, March sec- 
ond, a motion picture show, free to all, fea- 
tured a series of pictures presented through 
the courtesy of Mr. Egan of the Union Elec- 
tric and Power Company, who personally ex- 
plained the picture and answered questions. 
These showed how impounded waters may 
be utilized to the great value of wildlife and 
the people as well. It showed the develop- 
ment of the Lake of the Ozarks, a project 
of Mr. Egan’s organization; and the subse- 
quent utilization of the lake as a haven for 
wildlife and a recreational centre for the 
people of+the state. 

During the research sessions, Pennsylva- 
nia was represented by Mr. Richard Gerstell 
who discussed “The Status of the Ringneck 
Pheasant in Pennsylvania.” Mr. Gerstell is 
well known and highly regarded by the sci- 
entific people who attend these sessions. In 
his talk before the general sessions, Mr. 
Aldo Leopold, Professor of Wildlife Man- 
agement of the University of Wisconsin and 
Chairman of the Technical Committee of the 
American Wildlife Institute, in discussing 
observational research said that, while this 
method has yet to lead us to an understand- 
ing of population behavior of a single species 
in a single state, once in a while an exten- 
sive explorer makes a ten-strike. “Gerstell’s 
discovery that over-browsed deer range 
yields an excess of does will, if verified, stand 
as the ten-strike of 1936.” 

To cover in detail, or even in brief, all 
the happenings of this Conference would 
utilize all the space of this magazine for 
the next year. We fear your editors would 
object to this usurpation and, after all, it 
isn’t necessary. The full transactions of the 
Conference will be published shortly with 
all the papers in full and all discussion as 
well. 

All in all, the Second North American 
Wildlife Conference was one of the most 
completely successful of these annual gath- 
erings. Perhaps for modesty’s sake we, who 
had some part in the handling of the Con- 
ference, should put that statement in quo- 
tation marks. But to assign the statement 
to an author we would have to append prac- 
tically all the names of the Conference reg- 
istration list. 


THE GAME COMMISSION TRAINING SCHOOL 


intermittent recreation periods. At this time 
all men, regardless of the type of clothing 
worn during the day, were required to ap- 
pear in uniform for the evening meal. An 
inspection of Quarters was made each eve- 
ning after dinner by either the Superintend- 
ent or the Assistant Superintendent, and on 
each Friday evening a full-dress uniform in- 


(Continued from page 5) 


spection was held on the parade grounds. 
A recreation or rest period followed the 
inspection. Classes or study periods were 
scheduled between 8:00 and 9:00 P. M. on 
Monday, Tuesday and Thursday evenings. 
Wednesday evening was reserved for enter- 
tainment such as moving pictures or other 
forms of recreation. On Friday evening 


passes were granted to not more than 50% 
of the class to spend the week-end at home. 

I am sure as we leave this School in the 
mountains there is considerable regret felt 
by each man, but we look forward with 
pleasure to our new assignments in the serv- 
ice of the Game Commission and the Sports- 
men of Pennsylvania 
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MANAGEMENT OF THE COTTONTAIL RABBIT IN PENNSYLVANIA 


(Continued from page 10) 


plans, stressing food and cover development aimed primarily 
toward the production of rabbits, but, at the same time, giving 
pheasants, quail and other small game species due consideration. 
All surplus rabbits will annually be trapped from the areas in any 
one or all of the manners heretofore described and will be re- 
leased on open hunting territory within the same county in which 
the unit is located. 

The Commission is prepared to finance the establishment and 
operation of sufficient areas in each county to produce a given 
number of rabbits for restocking within the county, and in coopera- 
tion with landowners and sportsmen will aid in the development of 
such additional areas as may be demanded. 

As just mentioned, the smaller areas under the Commission’s 
control will be primarily demonstration projects. Their purpose is 
to show interested persons how they may set up and operate simi- 
lar units and to illustrate various game food and cover develop- 
ment techniques, all of which will be fully discussed under a sub- 
sequent section of this report dealing with the improvement of 
food and cover conditions. The larger areas will be operated so as 
to produce a maximum number of animals for restocking purposes. 

It is important in discussing the establishment of the propagat- 
ing areas, to point out the fact that it will undoubtedly prove in 
the great majority of cases advisable for various reasons to place 
the units on lands which are already closed to hunting. Thus, the 
open hunting territory in the various counties will not be ap- 
preciably reduced by the development of these production units. 
Then too, it must not be forgotten that the areas will supply not 
only rabbits but also limited numbers of pheasants and quail. 

The average number of rabbits which any given area may an- 
nually produce will depend upon its size, topography, geographic 
position, soil makeup, food and cover conditions, etc. For ex- 
emplary production figures, we have only a few trapping records 
available. On one island in the Schuylkill River with an approxi- 


mate area of 60 acres where no hunting was allowed, the Com. 
mission one year trapped and removed 265 rabbits, leaving an 
estimated population of 50 animals. The following year, without 
stocking, the same island produced 122 trapped rabbits, again 
leaving 50 animals for breeders, but the third year flood waters 
apparently removed all the animals from the area. On another 
tract closed to hunting and approximating 2000 acres in extent, an 
average of more than 720 rabbits per year were trapped off during 
a three year period. Still another area of 1400 acres in one year 
produced a total of 465 rabbits. None of the lands just mentioned 
was managed for rabbit production and it appears, therefore, that 
where food and cover development is practiced and hunting pro. 
hibited, an annual average production constantly above one rabbit 
for every three acres of land may be expected. This figure will 
vary widely from year to year and certain seasons may approxi- 
mate one rabbit per acre*, but to assure a minimum annual pro- 
duction of 500 animals for restocking purposes, approximately 
1,500 acres of land should be placed under management. 

Frequently, no doubt, relatively small areas will annually pro- 
duce more than one rabbit per acre, but such units will be the 
exception rather than the rule, and it is the relatively small, highly 
productive areas of this type which sportsmen’s organizations will] 
do well to take over and manage on their own initiative. 

In conclusion, the fact must be stated that the output of any 
natural propagation area will vary from year to year due to the 
influence of various control factors, and although some few areas 
may prove highly productive during the first season’s operation, 
the majority of the units cannot be expected to show particularly 
favorable results until the second or third year after establishment. 
This is especially true where there is any appreciable need for 


habitat improvement work. 

*This means production on the area, not concentrations resulting from animals being 
driven in from the surrounding territory. 
cng: ae Note: The concluding installment of this article will appear in the 
une issue.] 


HUNTING THE WHISTLE PIG 























be a hog in it, not a skunk. It is a little dif- 
ferent from any other kind of hunting. 

When grouse hunting you generally must 
keep in line and walk endless miles. Hunt- 
ing deer, when on post, you must be very 
quiet and not move; often you get so cold 
you can hardly move. When driving deer, 
besides crawling under snow-laden spruces 
and through almost impregnable swamps 
you yell yourself hoarse. 

To go hog hunting you are not limited 
to thirty days. You can go out from spring 
to late fall and hunt them in any kind of 
weather, rain or shine. On hot or warm 
days the hog will always be out feeding. He 
can be run in by dogs during any part of 
the twenty-four hours of the day. 

We'll say the fish aren’t biting to your 
liking. You get in touch with a few friends, 
get a fellow who owns a good hog dog and 
off you go to your hunting grounds. Ar- 
riving there you gather up the tools, turn 
the dog loose for some real good fun. The 
dog is sent out to hunt up a hog track, while 
you and your friends do the waiting act. 
You walk several hundred yards further. 
The dog comes back and reports no luck. 
You sit down while the dog is sent out to 
try again. 

This time he hits a track. One of the gang 
NEW CLUBS 


The Tri-County Fish & Game Association, 
Pottstown: Alfred H. Bewley, Secretary. 








The Keystone Sportsmen’s Association, 
Harrisburg: G. C. Mandenford, Secretary. 





Last year the Community Sportsmen’s As- 


(Continued from page 19) 


hears something. You all listen. Way out 
in the distance you hear barking. One 
thought is dominant in everybody’s mind— 
to get to the dog and quarry. As you ap- 
proach closer the barking is plainer and loud- 
er. It is a continuous excited bark. You can 
tell from it that the quarry is close—the 
scent is hot. 

You finally get there. It happens to be a 
hog that could not get to a hole in time 
so it had to crawl a tree. The hog is, after 
much shaking, knocked out of the tree. It 
is a large one. (Large ones will attain a 
weight from ten to fourteen pounds.) The 
dog grabs for it and a terrific fight ensues. 
(A hog is a match for many a dog, having 
a set of very sharp, long and strong incisor 
teeth.) However, the dog, knowing his busi- 
ness, finally emerges the victor. 

The dog holes a few more and when you 
finally decide you had enough fun for one 
day you take your hogs and tools and hike 
back to the car, everyone agreeing that it 
was a swell hunt. 

If you are a lover of the outdoors and 
want to have something to do in your spare 
time, get yourself a good hog dog. There 
are plenty of hogs and everytime you go out 
you will get action. Once you start to hunt 








sociation, of Apollo put on a vermin control 


campaign in which 127 snakes, 54 crows, 44 
English sparrows, 11 destructive hawks, 7 
weasels, 2 unprotected owls, 2 foxes and 1 
starling were killed. 
The Organization succeeded in acquiring 
a membership of 225 during the year. 
During the past two years the McKees- 


them there is something about the sport that 
gets you; especially if you have your own 
dogs. 


Hog a la Carte 


The groundhog is very good eating. It 
lives only on the freshest of vegetation. 

To prepare, you skin him, taking off every 
bit of fat. Under each front arm pit, toward 
the back, you will find some yellowish brown 
substance about the size of a half dollar; cut 
this out. 

Then cut the meat into sections and wash 
off blood and clinging fat. Place clean meat 
in salt water over night. Next day par boil. 
The meat should be left boil until tender. 
When a fork is inserted in the meat it should 
very easily come off the bone. 

After the meat is tender you can prepare 
it any way you desire. Two ways I have 
seen it prepared for large gatherings of peo- 
ple are: 

Take tender meat and roll in beaten egg 
that was seasoned. ‘Then roll in cracker 
dust. Then brown in lard or butter like 
you would pork chops. 

The other way is to place the tender meat 
in tomato sauce and leave simmer for a half 
hour, seasoning and flavored sauce such as 
used for spaghetti is preferred. 





port Sportsmen’s Association raised and re- 
leased over 75 ringnecks on public hunting 
grounds. 

They have a fine club house, skeet and 
trap layout, rifle and pistol range and 500 
acres of land which are used for training 
dogs. 
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